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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

R. ARTHUR has signed the amended bill to exclude the Chinese 

from the United States. On the whole, we regret his having 
done so, while we are not opposed to the principle of the measure. A 
second veto would have caused no more than a little delay, while it 
would have taught Congress some respect for Executive vetoes. The 
President’s objections to certain details of the bill were proper and ap- 
posite. It would have been made a more reasonable and not a less 
effective measure by their adoption. Of course, some of the Demo- 
crats would have liked to prevent any legislation, if they could have 
done so in such a way as to throw the odium upon Mr. ARTHUR and 
the Republican party. But, as there was no way of doing this, this 
Congress dared not adjourn without passing as vigorous a measure as 
the President could be got to sign. The new law is vigorous enough 
for every purpose. Its first effect will be to take the Chinese question 
out of politics. Instead of this being, as was hoped, a live issue for 
1884, it cannot come up again until 1892. To the Pacific Coast, that 
time is given to effect some reasonable solution of the chronic differ- 
ences between the wealthy and the wage-receiving classes. The 
Chinese grievance, like the Irish land grievance, has been made a stalk- 
ing-horse to cover a great many things for which it has no responsibility. 
The whole society of California and the two adjacent States is out of 
right relations, chiefly through the predominance of the mere money- 
making impulse over those which, in older and more normally consti- 
tuted communities, modify and attemper Mammon-worship. If Cali- 
fornia had fewer speculative millionaires and more wholesome indus- 
tries, there would be less room for Mr. Denis KEARNEY. 





Tue bill for the creation of a commission to revise the tariff has 
passed both House and Senate, the latter acceding to the exclusion of the 
internal revenue from the subjects which the commission is to consider. 
The vote in the House stood one hundred and fifty-one to eighty-three, 
—a majority quite sufficient. One hundred and seventeen Republicans, 
twenty-seven Democrats and eight Greenbackers made up the majority, 
seventy-three Democrats and eight Republicans—Messrs. BELFORD, 
Cutts, DUNNELL, FARWELL, McCoip, OrtH, Uppecrarr of Iowa and 
WaSHBURNE,—the minority. Every New England Member voted in 
the majority, as did every Member from Maryland and Western Virginia. 
Four New Yorkers, one Pennsylvanian and two Ohio Members voted 
against the bill, and one-half the Republican vote on that side came 
from Iowa. 

It cannot be repeated too often that this bill would have been passed 
a year ago, and the report of the commission would have been before 
‘ the present Congress, had it not been for the opposition of the Free 
Traders, marshalled by the New York newspapers. They scoffed at 
the measure, when introduced by Mr. Eaton of Connecticut, as meant 
merely to secure delay, and, therefore, did their best to delay it. To 
read their articles now, one might suppose that the bill called for a 
report next century, instead of next December. The truth is that all 
this talk about delay was a false pretence, and was meant to secure a 
‘‘reform’’ of the tariff after the model of Mr. J. S. Moore’s quinine 
bill. It was thought quite possible to attack the tariff in detail, getting 
a separate vote on each head, which would enlist against them only those 
whose constituents were directly interested in the industry affected. 
Pennsylvania was to help to slaughter Louisiana’s sugar business, and 
then Louisiana was to return the compliment by removing the duties 
from iron. The wool manufacturer was to be bribed by the offer of 
‘free wool,’’ and then the wool producer was to help us to “‘ free 
woollens.’’ The plan would not have worked, for the simple reason 
_ that both Mr. Hayes and Mr. GarriELp certainly would have inter- 





posed their veto. That Mr. ARTHUR would do the same now, anybody 
must infer from his annual message. At any rate, the bill puts an end to 
the hope of a piecemeal reconstruction of the tariff, and insures a care- 
ful and patient revision of the whole system. 





A FOREIGNER visiting America just at present might be inclined to 
ask: ‘* What isthe matter with your Free Traders? They surely have 
got as much as they can expect from a Congress which contains a Pro- 
tectionist majority in both branches. They hardly can expect such a 
Congress to abandon Protection, even under the pressure of the power- 
ful reasoning of Zhe Herald, The Times, The Evening Post and The 
Record. The worst they might fear is that such a Congress would re- 
fuse simply to alter the tariff, and thus maintain in full vigor the 
excesses and anomalies now in force, which have been a staple 
theme of comment and denunciation in their columns. Instead of 
that, Congress votes to submit the whole matter to a thorough over- 
hauling, and to create for that purpose a tribunal which shall have 
nothing else to do, and, therefore, can hear whatever either side has to 
say, with more deliberateness and publicity than would be possible 
otherwise. And yet they denounce the whole procedure and threaten 
unspeakable things to its authors.’’ Soa foreigner might reason; but 
the truth is that the bill does just what they want to have left undone. 
They would rather keep the abuses and anomalies of our miscellaneous 
tariff for another five years, than lose the use of them as a fulcrum for 
the overthrow of the tariff itself. They know that their case against the 
tariff would be weakened immensely by the removal of these excres- 
cences and by their being obliged to fight this issue on the simple 
merits of the protective policy. And they also know that any measure 
which amends the whole tariff must be a protective measure, as enlisting 
on behalf of that principle the majority of the American people. 
Hence the outcry about delay, and about Congress abandoning its func- 
tions, from the very newspapers which propose the creation of a com- 
mission on national railroad legislation, with ten years to report in. 





Durinc the debate, one of the minority tried to tack to the 
bill an amendment providing a heavy fine and imprisonment for any 
commissioner who should receive any compensation from outside per- 
sons, the excuse for this being the absurd remark of a manufacturer 
before the Ways and Means Committee, that, if the right men could 
not be got for ten dollars a day, he would be willing to contribute to 
their pay. It shows how profound is the irritation of some Free Traders 
at the passage of the bill, that Zhe Zimes of New York calls the author 
of this amendment “‘ an uncomfortably sincere person,’’ and adds: ‘‘ It 
was ill-placed and in bad taste; but it touched on a point which will be 
a good deal talked about, and Protectionists who cannot see how any- 
one who can oppose their vagaries without pay from ‘ British gold’ 
cannot complain.’’ The person who could stoop to such a libel on the 
Protectionists must have been very angry, indeed. Protectionists un- 
derstand very well how the specious shows of rhetoric airing them- 
selves as logic, which pass for argument with Free Traders, possess a 
fascination for many immature minds. Some, of themselves, while in 
the ‘‘ vealy’’ stages of intellectual development, were honestly in favor 
of Free Trade ; and they appreciate fully the temptations to that sort 
of intellectual aberration. We very seldom have seen in Protectionist 
literature any insinuation that ‘‘ British gold’’ had been employed to 
corrupt individuals to the advocacy of Free Trade. What is said, and 
with perfect truth, is that the sinews of war for the Free Trade cam- 
paign have been furnished mostly by the New York agents for British 
houses, which have everything to gain by the overthrow of our tariff 
system. And, of late years, British gold has been employed in this way 
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so openly and ostentatiously as to excite the indignation of the small 
minority of Free Traders who manage to combine their creed with na- 
tional self-respect. We presume that even Zhe Zimes will not deny 
that ‘‘ British gold ’’ paid for the MoNGREDizN pamphlet. We bring 
no such charge against Zhe Zimes. We honestly believe that the 
Englishman who writes its articles against the tariff, and calls “this 
country ‘‘ the States’’ in its editorial columns, is paid with American 
gold, not British. 





TuE President has a delicate and difficult duty to perform in the 
selection of the members of the new commission. We hope that he 
will altogether exclude from it the professional and editorial elements, 
and also the professional reformers of all sorts, and make up the com- 
mission of moderate men from both sides, with a Protectionist majority. 
It is not easy to give all the great interests representatives when the num- 
ber of members is limited to nine. It would need something like the 
miracle wrought in feeding the multitudes in the wilderness. We have 
reason to believe that Mr. ARTHUR has not postponed the selection of 
the commission until the present time. Foreseeing the certainty of 
this duty being devolved upon him, and the necessity of prompt action 
if the report is to be ready by December, he has been looking over the 
field and making up his mind as to the selections he will make. Next 
to the appointment of a Judge of the Supreme Court, these are the 
most important nominations Mr. ARTHUR will have tomake. A badly- 
selected commission will carry no such weight with the country and 
with Congress as is needed for the adjustment of this vexed question. 
A commission of extremists, with a majority and minority report in 
sharp antagonism at every point, will serve the purpose equally ill. It 
is said that the Free Traders have been holding a conference to suggest 
to the President their representatives. There has been no general con- 
ference of Protectionists, but there has been informal conference among 
the representatives of several industries. Thus, the wool and woollen 
people have expressed their preference for Mr. Joun L. Hayes, their 
veteran secretary. Mr. JosEpH WHARTON has been suggested by some 
as the proper man to represent the iron and steel industries. 

TueE House is not getting forward very fast with its business. There 
are before it one hundred and sixty-five bills which have passed the 
Senate, besides nine hundred of its own origination. The debate on 
the tariff commission bill was needlessly long, and Mr. KEIFER would 
have done well to have ruled out all speeches on the principles of the 
tariff, as not brought before the House by the bill. A very small pro- 
portion of these speeches had permanent merit. Those of Mr. Hewitt, 
Mr. Kasson, Mr. CARLISLE and Mr. KELLEY were the best, and both 
parties should have been satisfied with the presentation of their case by 
such leaders as these. Mr. KELLEy’s closing speech was one of the 
finest he ever delivered. 

The Senate is not so far behind with its work, but it has failed, as 
yet, to pass the Japanese Indemnity Bill, which has passed in the House. 
There should be no delay in doing this bit of international justice. We 
are, at present,the only friend Japan has among the civilized nations, and 
this graceful act of refunding money we never asked, and to which we 
had no moral right, would serve to draw a little closer the ties of amity 
between our own country and our next neighbor to the West. 





TueE bill proposed by Mr. Davis of Illinois for the relief of the Su- 
preme Court is a very proper and important measure. As matters now 
stand, all the law-suits arising under the national jurisdiction may be 
taken by appeal before this one bench. When the country contained 
five or ten millions of people, the Supreme Bench was not overworked, 
and Judges like Mr. Jay and Mr. MarsHALL even found time to attend 
to party politics. Americans are probably much less litigious than they 
were eighty years ago; but the increase of the population to fifty mil- 
lions, and the rise of a large number of new interests which are affected 
by our patent laws, make it impossible for the Court to keep up with 
its work. The Constitution provides for ‘‘ one supreme court,’’ which 
seems to rule out the expedient, proposed by the National Bar Asso- 
ciation, of dividing the court into several chambers and allowing each 
of these to pronounce finally, while reserving to the court-at-large the 
power to review any decision of a chamber, if it see fit. But the Con- 
stitution does not provide that there shall be the right of appeal in every 








case to the Supreme Court. Mr. Davis proposes to classify cases, and 
to give some this right of appeal, but to refer the rest to nine dis- 
trict courts of appeal, who shall pronounce upon them finally. The 
Democrats of the Senate object to an arrangement which will give a 
Republican President the power to nominate eighteen new Republican 
Judges. Mr. Davis replies that he regrets that the new Judges will be 
taken from one party only, but reminds the Democrats that they always 
selected partisans for the national bench. Some Southerners want the 
line drawn so as to send to the State supreme courts cases which now 
fall within national jurisdiction. But this can be done only by amend- 
ing the Constitution, which defines the jurisdiction of the national 
courts. And, when we get so far as the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion in this matter, the action taken will be in the other direction. 





TuE House bill to give the Commissioner of Agriculture a seat in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of Agriculture, and to erect his bureau into a 
department, with bureaux of its own, is a step in the right direction. 
No other civilized nation ignores its great industries in the constitution 
of its Government. But what is done for agriculture to-day must be 
done for commerce and manufactures to-morrow. These great interests 
must be taken out of the hands of the Treasury and the Census agents, 
and made a matter of constant supervision and annual report. It is 
the want of such departments in the Government which makes it neces- 
sary to create tariff commissions and railroad commissions. 





Mr. SECRETARY TELLER, if he be reported correctly in the news- 
papers, will bear watching as regards his attitude towards the Indians ; 
and it is some comfort to know that he will be one of the best-watched 
officials of the Government. ‘The first bad sign in a Secretary of the 
Interior is the assumption that Western people know all about the 
Indians, and that Eastern people have nothing to do but hold their 
tongues. This is Mr. TELLER’s creed. We can assure him that there 
are good people in the East who have studied the Indian problem as 
closely and to at least as much purpose as any politician in Colorado, 
and who appreciate its difficulties just as well as he. ‘They do not 
regard every desirable piece of land in the possession of the Indians as 
so much wasted ground, to be got into white hands as speedily as pos- 
sible. And they do not like to hear of Secretaries of the Interior who 
have nothing but criticism for the good work which has been doing at 
Carlisle Barracks by the two noble army officers who suspected that the 
Indians were human beings, and thought they would try how that hy- 
pothesis would work in practice. 





THE great SHIPHERD investigation, which was to shatter so many 
reputations and produce an awful chaos in the political world, has 
ended. Nothing has been proved, except (1,) that Mr. SH1PHERD has 
a limited respect for other men’s honesty, (2,) that Mr. BLAINE isa 
heap cleverer at answering questions than Mr. PERRY BELMONT at asking 
them, and (3,) that Mr. Senator BLarr took a hundred thousand dollars 
in worthless stock for his influence in getting the country to go to war 
on behalf of a worthless claim. The worst discredited people in the 
whole business are the news-mongers. They promised us a very great 
deal, taking Mr. SHIPHERD’s valuable word for what he would do in 
the way of vengeance, ‘‘ if he were driven to the wall;’’ and they cut 
a very poor figure, now that the promises come up for redemption. 





Mr. ARTHUR has done his best for General Fitz-JoHN PorTER, re- 
mitting the disqualifying part of his sentence on the ground of ‘‘ grave 
doubts’’ of its justice. He cannot restore Mr. Porrer to his rank in 
the army ; but a bill for that purpose was at once presented in both 
houses of Congress. If the Administration care enough about the 
matter to push it, the bill may pass. But it never could have been 
passed while Mr. Linco.n, Mr. Sranron, and the other chief actors 
in the original condemnation, were alive. It is this fact which will rob 
it of all value at the bar of history. 





In the modern revival of all things medizeval, it is to be expected 
that we shall find, here and there, a specimen of a medieval judge. 
New York has one in the person of Judge WEsTBROOK. In reading the 
letters and telegrams which show his intimate and confidential relations 
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with Mr. Jay Goutp and his friends, while the latter were suing for 
millions in his court, we were struck with their resemblance to a series 
published by the Camden Society, in which a worthy mayor of Bristol 
describes to the corporation his dealings with an English lord chan- 
cellor in the matter of a suit in equity to which the corporation of Bristol 
was respondent. There is the same free and easy construction of judi- 
cial duty and dignity,—the same readiness for private conferences to 
get and give points which may be useful in the case. The main differ- 
ence is in the frankness with which we are told of the equivalents for 
his lordship’s good offices, which are to be forwarded at once from 
Bristol. We presume that that side of the transaction is kept out of 
correspondence of this kind in these prying days. So little, however, 
is this survival of medizval manners appreciated in New York, that the 
Legislature will not adjourn until its committee has reported on Judge 
WEsTBROOK. He has been impeached by the House before the Senate. 





THE Republican party in some parts of the South is not a pleasant 
object of contemplation. In Virginia, it has committed suicide for the 
benefit of the Repudiators. In North Carolina, it is organizing an al- 
liance with all the vice and ignorance of the State, to prevent the pas- 
sage of laws to restrain drunkenness. In Tennessee, however, it has a 
highly honorable record as leading in the movement for the honest pay- 
ment of the State debt. So far do the Republicans of the State carry 
their resistance to repudiation, that they refused to admit to their re- 
cent State convention a delegate who was of known repudiatory prin- 
ciples. Of course, it will be said this was done for effect. It will be a 
fine day for America when all our parties come to believe that such an 
expulsion will have a better effect than any other action possible in the 
case. The Republicans of Tennessee believe in the substantial honesty 
of the Commonwealth they livein. Macte virtute. 





THE readers of THE AMERICAN learned from its columns, more than 
four months ago, whom Senator CAMERON had decided to have nomi- 
nated at the so-called Republican State Convention, and upon looking 
now at the list of names they will find that not a single change was 
made in the ‘‘slate,’’ except that the fifth man, Colonel Dick of Craw- 
ford County, failed to get on,—because he was beaten in the election 
of delegates from his own county. Colonel Dick’s case is sad, of 
course ; but the other four gentlemen selected by Mr. CAMERON have 
all been ‘‘ duly nominated’’ by Mr. Cameron’s obedient ‘‘ conven- 
tion.’’ General BEAVER is named for Governor, Senator Davirs for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Raw e of Philadelphia for Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and Senator GREER of Butler County for Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs. The ‘‘slate’’ was not smashed, or broken, or even 
scratched, except in the one unimportant particular. (For Congress- 
man-at-Large, the candidate is: Mr. THomas M. Marsua_t of Allegheny 
County.) 





As to these nominations, there is much that might be said, though 
the substance of it is included in the essential fact that Senator Cam- 
ERON’S ‘‘convention’’ has met and agreed to Senator CAMERON’S 
‘¢slate.’’ As to General BEAVER, the chief fact is that he has been se- 
lected to serve a particular purpose ; 7. ¢., the promotion of Senator 
CaMERON’S re-election, three years hence. His military record does 
him credit ; the leg he lost at Ream’s Station should be dug up and re- 
interred with the honors the remainder of his body will, we fear, not 
deserve. His civil record is simply nothing; he has never held any 
public office whatever, great or small. His ability as an administrator, 
and his capacity to discern between private interest and public duty, are 
both reflected discreditably in his direction of the wasteful and worthless 
‘State College ’’ of Pennsylvania, located near his home. This insti- 
tution, having received large grants of money directly from the State, 
has been endowed, besides, with the half-million dollars derived from 
the sale of the United States lands, and, with this liberal—under the 
circumstances, it may be called lavish,—aid, has been an eye-sore of 
failure and a monument of reproach to every intelligent man who 
knew its record. But General BEAVER, putting his local interests 
against those of the people of the Commonwealth, has used his personal 
and political influence to retain for the absurd ‘‘college’’ the contin- 
ued expénditure of the State’s money. One of his eulogists says that 





since 1874, when he was elected president of the board of trustees, ‘‘ he 
has devoted much of his time to the interests of the institution.’’ This 
is, doubtless, a fact; but, if evidence of General BEAvER’s capacity as 
a civil administrator is to be sought in his direction of this ‘‘ college,” 
—the only thing that appears to try him by,—the showing in his behalf 
is bad, indeed. 





As to his political record, we say with regret that General BEAVER 
has not shown anywhere that he is a man of such earnest convictions as 
would cause him to act with courage and independence. He came to 
the Harrisburg Convention of 1878, looking for Senator CAMERON’S 
favor as a candidate for the Governorship, but was then set aside. 
In 1880, he served faithfully the conspiracy to force General GRANT’S 
renomination, and misrepresented his district, his State, and the 
whole of the North, by voting, from beginning to end, at Chicago, 
in behalf of a third term. In 1881, when Mr. Otiver withdrew, 
he was selected, at the secret caucus of members of the Legislature 
held in Senator CaMERoN’s house at Harrisburg, as the ‘‘ machine’”’ 
candidate for United States Senator, but failed to be accepted by the 
Republican members, both on account of the manner in which he had 
been ‘‘slated’’ and his previous record. In the present case, he re- 
ceives his nomination at Senator CAMERON’s hands, and understands 
the fact and the obligation contained in it perfectly. We regret that 
this should be so. Weare sorry that so many of the prominent Re- 
publicans of Pennsylvania are not men who own themselves and can 
say truthfully that they give their first and highest allegiance to the 
Commonwealth. If General Beaver could say this, and had shown 
his capacity as a public officer, he would deserve the votes of the 
people. But the case is precisely otherwise. 





Mr. WILLIAM Henry Rawle, nominated for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, is a ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer ’’ of the best class, in point of natural 
abilities, training and experience. His nomination, though apparently 
forced through the Convention, is less objectionable, because of qualify- 
ing circumstances. No man could have been more free, so far as we 
are aware, of any connection with Cameronism or Mr. CAMERON’S 
**machine’’ organization. He was selected in order to sugar-coat the 
other names on the ticket, the Judgeship being, so far as political 
results and influences are concerned, a pawn in the game. 





As to the other candidates, it is already pointed out by the Phila- 
delphia Zedger that Messrs. Davies and GREER, the nominees for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Secretary of Internal Affairs, are necessarily un- 
satisfactory to the reform element of Philadelphia on account of their 
votes in the State Senate against bills desired for the welfare of the 
city, and particularly the bill repealing the Recorder’s Act. Mr. Mar- 
SHALL of Aliegheny, the candidate for Congressman-at-Large, has been 
conspicuous, at times, in his opposition to the CAMERON rule in Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1872 was an advocate of GREELEY’s election. Whether 
he has especial strength or not, can probably be answered by those ac- 
quainted with him at his home in Pittsburgh. 





Ir is to be noticed that the declarations adopted at the recent con- 
ference have been only partially approved by the Convention. This is 
much as was expected. The declarations as to the civil service, etc., 
were adopted, though with much laughter,—the merriment not being sur- 
prising,—and Senator NewMyeEr of Pittsburgh, one of the Committee on 
Resolutions, is reported (in the despatches to the New York Z7idune,) 
as declaring that ‘‘the platform was only for use in this campaign, 
when it would be laid on the shelf.”” Mr. Newmyer’s candor is one of 
his characteristic qualities. But, after adopting this part of the con- 
ference report, and laughing at it, the part in relation to the future 
reforms of the party was emasculated. There were four recommenda- 
tions, and all of importance. Two of them provided for representation 
in State conventions on the basis of the Republican vote (and not on 
that of population), and declared that membership in the party should 
be shown by the person having voted for the last Republican candidate 
for President. Neither of these appears in the platform. Both are 
dropped. It appears, therefore, that Messrs. Cooper, Quay and 
MAGEE gave away too much at the conference. We thought it would 
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prove so. They gave away still more in the declarations of principle, 
if it had not been intended, as Senator NEWMYER asserts, to lay the 
whole thing on the shelf after the present emergency is over. 





THE dramatic element in the conduct of the Convention was well 
managed. Mr. Quay might give points to the gentlemen who have 
charge of our theatres. Mr. BEAVER was brought on at the close of the 
performance to accept the nomination which Mr. CaMERON had ex- 
tended to him through a convention to which the people of fifty of the 
counties of the State had chosen no representatives. The General’s 
excitement and emotion were evidently genuine ; for, while his speech 
in general bears marks of careful preparation, on one point his agitation 
carried him away from the facts and—we presume,—from his manu- 
script. He said: ‘‘I have not sought individual support, nor bargained 
for political influence.’’ Yet Mr. BEavER did seek, by personal inter- 
views, the political support of Senator Stewart and of Mr. WHARTON 
Barker, before the Convention met. The former fact we have on the 
best authority. The latter is given to the public in the very number of 
the Press which contains General BEaver’s speech. Mr. BARKER is 
reported as saying: ‘‘ General BEAVER was sent to me to ask me to re- 
lent ; and I told him plainly that he could have my support if he would 
openly adopt the principles of the Independents.’’ This is a point of 
considerable importance; for the whole tenor of the candidate’s speech 
was to represent his nomination as a spontaneous and unsolicited up- 
rising of the Republicans of Pennsylvania on his behalf. That is the 
gist of his reply to the charge that he is a ‘‘ slate’? nominee. But the 
reply breaks down at the most important point. 





WE have spoken at length elsewhere of the unhappy events which 
have darkened the political horizon in Ireland. The fear of the best 
friends of both countries was, for a time, that the natural indignation 
called forth in England by these murders would either force Mr. GLap- 
STONE to abandon his conciliatory policy towards Ireland or enable the 
Tories to defeat his Administration and drive it from power. At this 
writing, both dangers seem to have been avoided. Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
selection of Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN for the place made vacant by 
Lord CavENDisH’s murder, and his hearty recognition of the unani- 
mous reprobation with which the assassination has been regarded by 
all classes in Ireland, show that there is to be no retreat from the 
generous policy which was adopted so recently. And the declaration 
of the Tories that they will postpone the discussion of Irish matters 
until Mr. GLADSTONE introduces his new measures for the enforcement 
of law in Ireland, is a confession that they have no hope of making 
political capital out of the current excitement. 

Mr. GLADSTONE is earning, at this moment, the admiration and 
sympathy of the reasonable part of mankind. This terrible deed falls 
upon him with the greater severity, because the principal victim was 
his intimate personal friend and because his own generous policy is held 
by unthinking people responsible for the calamity. Yet these private 
sorrows and public accusations have no power to move him from the 
course he recognizes as that of justice and mercy. He will not hold 
the Irish people responsible for the act of a few mad and wicked men. 
He will take any risk and face any obloquy which may be involved in his 
being just tothem. We have no faith in the efficacy of Mr. GLADSTONE’S 
land legislation to heal the sores of Ireland. But we do hope that this 
crisis will disclose to the Irish people some view of the courage and 
magnanimity of the greatest statesman England has had since the death 
of GEORGE CANNING. 





Or the many objections to agitators of the fair sex, one is that they 
never know where to stop. Miss FANNY PARNELL has shown herself a 
woman of great courage and some eloquence during the Land League 
struggle ; but her letter in regard to the sufferings of certain evicted 
tenants is the one unhappy and ill-judged utterance from Ireland in re- 
gard to these proceedings. It was, of course, perfectly proper for Miss 
PARNELL to call attention to the fact that five hundred poor people were 
huddled together by the roadsides, under insufficient shelter, in the West 
of Ireland ; that the Fosterian administration of the laws by magistrates 
of the CLirrorD LLoyp stamp had made it illegal and penal to come to 
their assistance ; and that no exultation over the new policy and no 





sorrow over the Dublin murders should be suffered to delay the tender 
to them of proper assistance. But it was a gratuitous stupidity to 
connect these facts with the murders, and to speak of them as either 
explaining or palliating the crimes. As we say elsewhere, the politi- 
cal murders in Phoenix Park have nothing but the remotest relation 
to the land struggle conducted by the League and very unworthily 
represented by Miss FANNY PARNELL. 








THE CALAMITY OF IRELAND. 


AST week, we wrote of “ The Victory of Ireland,’’ in view of 
the great change in the English policy which had been 
brought about by the stolid resistance of the people to Mr. Foster’s 
coercion. Without feeling any great confidence in either Mr. GLap- 
STONE’S or Mr. PARNELL’s plans to restore Ireland to prosperity and 
contentment, we yet joined in the general satisfaction at a change 
which, at least, indicated that the Irish people were to have some 
share in the control and management of their country. But the 
lapse of a few days turned this exultation into depression and 
darkened the hopes of all who looked to see the dawn of an era of 
better feeling and less social antagonism. The assassination of 
Lord Cavenpisu, the young Englishman who had just taken Mr. 
Foster’s place, and of Mr. Burkeg, the Chief Under-Secretary, in 
broad day-light, in Phoenix Park, almost under the very windows 
of the Castle, is an event as unexpected in itself as it may prove 
disastrous to the Irish cause. Lord CAvENDISH had just come to 
the country as the personal representative of Mr. GLADSTONE and 
of the policy of conciliation. His relations to the Premier had been 
unusually intimate. He had been Mr. GLapsTone’s secretary and 
was understood to be conversant with his plans. His selection, 
instead of a man of more force and a higher position in politics, was 
thought to indicate the degree of interest the great statesman took 
in the new measures towards Ireland, and his resolve to allow no 
other judgment to interfere with his purposes of peace. Nothing 
in Lord Cavenpisu’s character or history singled him out as the 
object of political enmity. He was a hard-working, kindly and 
conciliatory gentleman. With Mr. Burkes the case was different, 
His name had been identified with all the worst measures of the 
Foster period. Of all the Castle bureaucracy against which Mr. 
PARNELL and his friends have directed their not unjust indignation, 
he probably was the man most offensive to the people at large. 
Had he alone been killed, the deed would have been more intel- 
ligible than it is. That he alone was meant to be killed, and that 
his superior was killed because found in his company, is one of the 
few probable explanations of this wanton and cruel murder. 

That the feeling excited among all classes of Irishmen by the 
deed has been one of abhorrence, is not due, as some unfriendly 
critics allege, to the social position of the principal victim. The 
crime stands by itself in Irish history. As Zhe Evening Post well 
observes, the Irish people have had many and great provocations 
to political assassination, from the character of the officials sent 
over to govern them and the character of the measures they were 
sent to carry out; but never before in their history has such a 
crime been committed in Ireland. Shameless and unscrupulous 
emissaries have robbed and oppressed the island with impunity ; 
the young and kindly messenger of peace and good-will has fallen 
under the dagger of the assassin. 

It is not fair to class with this crime even the worst of the 
agrarian outrages which have stained the island with blood during 
the present sad collision between the land-owning and the land- 
renting classes. Agrarian crime is characterized by an element of 
provocation which is wanting in political assassination. The man 
who has seen the roof torn from over his hearth-stone, and his 
family set adrift without support or resource, may be expected to 
confirm the old saying that “ oppression makes wise men mad and 
fools fanatics.” But the man who kills another for the sake of an 
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idea, a measure,a policy, has no such palliation for his crime. 
And a public opinion which regards agrarian crime with undue 
toleration, in view of what wrongs have provoked it, may yet be 
honestly and profoundly shocked by a political assassination. 


That the crime is so purely political, indicates its source. The 
criminals are persons to whom the political and not the agrarian 
side of the Irish struggle is the important one. They are not ad- 
herents or followers of Mr. PARNELL, nor even of the extreme 
agrarian party, which accepts the ideas of Zhe Jrish World. The 
Land League has no responsibility for their act, and is perfectly 
consistent in repudiating it, and even in offering a reward, as the 
Boston Land League has done, for the detection of its perpetrators. 
Nor can the League be held, as we think, to any indirect responsi- 
bility for the crime. It is not a crime which grows out of the 
agitation which the League has fostered in Ireland. That agita- 
tion was changing to confident exultation at the moment when 
these cruel murderers must have been plotting the crime. So 
much of Ireland as the League controls was half wild with joy at 
the release of the “ suspects,” the concessions in regard to arrears, 
and the offers to create a peasant proprietary. Irish human nature 
is just like human nature the world over; and it is not in the 
moment of hard-earned success that people harbor thoughts of 
revenge and ruthlessness. 

The English newspapers incline to the belief that « the Fenians” 
are the murderers. The Fenian Brotherhood ceased years ago to 
have any political significance. It was abandoned by the practical 
men who were in its membership because of its vices of organiza- 
tion. Instead of it, they formed another society, with the same 
general purpose ; viz., the liberation of Ireland from English rule, 
if need be, by force of arms. It was this body which held in Chi- 
cago the convention about which the reporters could discover 
nothing. But, while these Irish Nationalists mean to fight when 
the time shall have come for fighting, they have no intention to 
provoke any premature struggle with the English Government. 
They have criticised and censured the Land League for fostering 
a state of excited feeling which might have led toa collision with 
the authorities ; and on one occasion, when it seemed imminent, 
they posted in every church, chapel and police-barracks in Ireland 
an appeal to patience. They even find fault with the League for 
setting the Irish tenants against the landlords as a class, and thus 
depriving Ireland of the support and sympathy of the descendants 
of those who, in 1783-5, stood so gallantly forward in defence of 
Irish independence. That men of their determined and far-seeing 
temper should have stooped to such work as this wanton murder, 
would have been altogether incredible to those who know anything 
of them, As it is, they have vied with the Land League in de- 
nouncing the crime and in the expression of the hope that its 
perpetrators will be brought to justice. 


This narrows the inquiry down to the little group of irrecon- 
cilables represented by Mr. O’Donovan Rossa and Mr. Crowe. 
That the Land League has nothing to do with this faction, every 
one knows. That the Nationalists have just as little, was shown by 
their attitude towards the Chicago convention. Mr. Crowe apol- 
ogizes for the deed; Mr. O'Donovan Rossa gives an answer which 
shows that he has no unwillingness to be regarded as its original 
sponsor. These worthies live by the element of constant collision 
and irritation between the two countries. They are quite incapable 
of any large views of policy in regard tothe future of Ireland. No 
worse calamity could befall these agitators than the success, either 
of the Land League in securing Ireland’s prosperity, or that of the 
Nationalists in effecting her independence. Either event, but espe- 
cially the latter, would close to them the sources of revenue upon 
which they have been depending, and would rob them of their 
excuse for posing before the public as the friends of an oppressed 
country. Their strength is in the existence of a small class of 





American Irishmen who have brooded over Irish wrongs until they 
have become monomaniacs, unable to distinguish between the 
practicable and the impracticable,—between lawful and unjustifiable 
means for the liberation of the country froma foreign yoke. That 
the Dublin murder was effected by such as these, with or without 
the collusion and assistance of the worthies we have named, seems 
to us to be beyond a reasonable doubt. 

That the crime will cause a reversal of Mr. GLapsTone’s policy, 
we see no reason to fear. Rather, it insures the success of that 
policy. It unites all classes of Irishmen to its support as no other 
event would have united them. The Viceroy has been cheered in 
the streets of Dublin, probably for the first time in the memory of 
living men. Cork rivals Dublin in its abhorrence of the deed and 
in demonstrations of respect for the memory of the dead. At last, 
Ireland is heartily on the side of law and order; and England will 
make a terrible mistake if she allow her just indignation at the 
crime to keep her from making the best use of a golden oppor- 
tunity. The Tories, of course, would be glad to take advantage of 
the anti-Irish excitement, and to drive Mr. GLADSTONE from power, 
if they can. But Mr. GLapstone, with the Home Rule party 
solidly behind him,-will not be dislodged easily. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND THE NATION. 


HE chaos that appears in Pennsylvania and other States, 
TT within the Republican lines, is due to the tragedy of July 
2d. The bullet of GuirEau changed the whole face of American 
affairs. It struck down the possibilities that lay in General Gar- 
FIELD and his Administration, and replaced them, not merely by 
something different, but by something altogether hostile. What 
GARFIELD meant to do, and would have done, gave way, as he 
fell before the assassin’s pistol, to what is being done by his 
successor. 

We do not mean to say this harshly. It is a simple fact of 
history, through one of extreme importance. The present polit- 
ical situation rests upon it; the immediate future of American 
affairs must relate to it; and the history of the time, when it 
shall come to be written, will make most conspicuous, not merely 
as a shocking incident in the course of events, but as a turning- 
point in the national policy of the years from 1881 to 1885, the 
assassination of the President. 

Let us consider alone’ at this time, what has come as the con- 
sequence in Pennsylvania. Had General GARFIELD survived, he 
would have held the party steadily to the line of its duty. He 
would have made it serve the public expectation and answer to 
the popular demand. He would not have suffered it to become 
again the instrument of “bosses’”’ or the cloak beneath which 
they should reward their creatures and punish the attempts of 
independent men to check their power. He would have brought 
out of it a satisfactory response to the demand for a practical re- 
form of the public service,—one in which “ patronage” should not 
be used “to promote personal political ends,” and “ competent and 
faithful officers should not be removed, except for cause.” All this 
he could have done, and undoubtedly would have done. He saw the 
way in which the people demanded that the party should proceed. 
He had both the courage and the ability to lead its march. He was 
in cordial sympathy with the direction given it by the convention 
at Chicago, and he would have made it realize the hopes and ex- 
pectations which were inspired by the result of the long contest 
in that body. 

But, in Pennsylvania, in consequence of GARFIELD’s death, dis- 
order has fallen upon the Republican organization. It is useless to 
cry “peace!” for the antagonism between the ideas which were 
stricken down and those that have taken their place is absolute. 
For the revival of popular rule, which General GARFIELD would 
have brought about, Mr. ArTHuR substitutes “boss” rule. For 
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the service of the public interest, Mr. ARTHUR substitutes the ser- 
vice of Senator CaMERON. Fora decent and just rule of retaining 
capable and faithful Federal officers, Mr. ARTHUR substitutes a 
system by which Mr. CAMERON may select the names for removal 
and appointment in the interest of his own personal plans. Penn- 
sylvania, under the system that was to have been adopted, would 
have been a free State; under the methods which are now being 
applied, it is to be a province of the East, ruled by a satrap. 

Tn candor and in honor, those who do not now mean to support 
the system of “boss” rule, who perceive the outrage which it puts 
upon republican government, who comprehend the multitude of 
corruptions which it carries with it into every department of ad- 
ministration, who are sincere in their demand for real reform in 
State affairs, and who hope for a substantial change in the methods 
by which the national civil service is administered,—in candor and 
in honor, these citizens of Pennsylvania are called upon to declare 
themselves. They cannot candidly or honorably lend their aid to 
the “ machine” which has just displayed its operations at Harris- 
burg. They have certain convictions; the convictions of the 
“machine” are precisely opposite. Their purposes and its pur- 
poses are at war. Mr. CAMERON means to remove competent and 
faithful officers from the national positions which they now occupy, 
whenever, by so doing, he can serve himself; and in their replace- 
ment he means to make devotion to his own service the first and 
essential qualification. To support his slated ticket is to support 
this method and aid the success of the plans that lie behind. No 
one who holds the views which we have enumerated above can do 
this with honor. It is clearly his duty to make his protest. 
Whether he finds himself in the company of a thousand citizens or 
of a hundred thousand, his sincerity‘and his earnestness are to be 
proven by the manner in which he uses his ballot. 

It is certain that the people do not desire to lose their liberties. 
It is certain that they resent the operations of those who openly 
or insidiously encroach upon their rights. It is certain that in the 
mass they prefer good government to corrupt government. If this 
were not so, the American system would be a confessed failure. 
In Pennsylvania, the citizenship, though it long has suffered under 
“boss” rule, is like that of other States. It prefers freedom. It 
wears a yoke with shame. To the demonstration how much of 
shame and resentment it feels, we have now come. The present 
year affords the opportunity for the preof. 

Outside of Pennsylvania, the sincere members of the Republican 
organization closely watch this contest, hoping to see the tide of 
independent feeling rise high. They see that great results in the 
nation depend largely, if not entirely, upon the result here. If 
the bonds of “ boss”-ism be broken in this State, they cannot be 
successfully applied anywhere. If the party strip itself now of 
the offensive features which the Chicago convention struck at, it 
will enter the Presidential caucus of 1884 with renewed strength, 
restored once more to the confidence of the people. The elections 
of 1882 are formative and preliminary. Whatever is to be done 
in the way of protest, must be done now. It is work, not 
merely for themselves, but for the whole country, upon which 
the Free Republicans of Pennsylvania are entering; and the 

whole country will cry them “ God speed!” 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


t oe < Library Company of Philadelphia, in its annual report, (May 
1st,) shows an income for the past year of $6,814.38 from invest- 
ments and $7,944.32 from the use of the library. Books and binding 
cost $4,574-60, salaries $3,984.96, expenses and repairs $2,530.17, and 
taxes and water rent $1,582.26. The two trusts which the Company has 
in its hands—the Loganian and Ridgway libraries, (the latter in a sepa- 
rate building specially erected by the Rusu estate, )—are self-supporting, 
and five thousand dollars will be expended this year for books for the 
Ridgway Library. The directors speak with much satisfaction of 
having acquired in the year past a mass of letters and documents, some 





four thousand in number, left by the late JoHn Jay SmiTH, Esq., former 
librarian of the Company. These have been carefully examined by 
Mr. W. H. B. Tuomas, who will proceed to arrange them, and he expresses 
the opinion that they are unique and valuable for historical reference 
and study. They cover the entire period of Pennsylvania history. The 
same gentleman is now engaged in arranging the papers of the late Dr. 
James Rusu, which include not only his own collections, but those of 
his father, the distinguished Dr. BENJAMIN Rusu, of the Revolutionary 
period, and the two sets cover the period from 1742 to 1869. Con- 
sidering the very great value of these, the directors have thought it pro- 
per to organize a manuscript department in the Ridgway Library, and 
have set apart a room for the purpose. ‘‘ They have already reason to 
believe that at least two other valuable collections of papers illustrating 
the Colonial and later history of Pennsylvania will eventually find their 
way to this department.”’ 





Ir appears that the Dutch can no longer lay claim to the credit of 
the discovery of Australia. An extensive land to the southeast of 
Asia, probably intended for that continent, is marked upon one of the 
maps of Marco Poo, who probably derived his knowledge from the 
Chinese, traces of whose presence there have been found in the shape 
of an oar and other nautical remains. Mr. Major, from researches 
made among ancient records in the British Museum, gives the honor 
of discovery to OroncE Fin&, a native of Besancon, France, in 1531. 
It seems also certain that the Portuguese, carried onward by their suc- 
cesses in the East Indies, pushed their researches as far as Australia; 
for upon the maps of the Portuguese JEAN Rorz, bearing the date 1542, 
and preserved in the British Museum, the north and northwest coast 
are delineated with considerable correctness. The Dutchman Dirk 
HartoG, to whom the honor of the discovery is usually awarded, visited 
it in 1616. 





TuE bridge soon to be erected over the Frith of Forth will be one 
of the greatest marvels of engineering the world can show, as its two 
principal spans will be each seventeen hundred feet, its two side-spans 
six hundred and seventy-five feet, and the height above high-water of 
the central five hundred feet of the two main spans two hundred feet. 
Any girder may conveniently be considered as a combination of two 
cantilevers with a central girder, and in this case the main spans will 
actually be built of two huge lattice cantilevers, each six hundred and 
seventy-five feet long, and a central girder three hundred and fifty feet 
long. The lower member of the cantilever, where it springs from the 
piers at twenty feet above high-water, is a steel tube, twelve feet in diam- 
eter and two inches thick, diminishing in the centre girder to a trough 
three feet deep. The upper chord of the cantilever slopes downward, 
while its lower chord is arched upward to permit of free navigation ; so 
that the bridge has a varying height. The width will also vary at 
different points, diminishing from one hundred and twenty feet over 
the piers, (which are one hundred and fifty feet long in the direction 
of the length of the bridge,) to twenty-seven feet in the centre girder. 

That British railway engineers have largely ignored the force of the 
wind in their calculations, was shown but too plainly by the fall of the 
Tay bridge during a fearful storm; but there appears to be no chance 
of such an accident in the Forth bridge, since the combined pressure 
of the rolling load and of a wind pressure of fifty-six pounds per square 
foot will equal only one-fourth of the strength of the steel employed 
in the structure. The depth of the water, two hundred feet, compels 
‘erection by overhang ;’’ that is to say, each bay of ties, struts, braces, 
etc., will be added to the last, finished and braced against storms 
before the next is commenced, till the immense cantilevers, like huge 
wings projecting from the piers, stand ready to receive their connectang 
girders. The Tay bridge will probably be rebuilt, with full precautions 
against storms, such as that which destroyed the first structure. 





An English Shakespearean student, Mr. Corpy JEAFFRESON, has 
concluded, from a study of the handwriting of SHAKESPEARE’s will 
and a comparison with the signature, that the whole of it is his own 
work. The deduction is strengthened by the inherent evidences that 
the will was not drawn bya person of legal experience, and it is 
thought probable that the paper was only an unfinished draft, brought 
hurriedly to be signed when the great poet lay extremis. The accepted 
account of his death, from Warp’s ‘‘ Diary,’’ describes it as occurring 
suddenly. 





Ir is not every day that there dies the founder of a religious body 
which has spread itself over the British Islands, parts of Germany, 
Switzerland and the United States, and which has produced a body of 
literature by no means contemptible. Mr. JoHNn Darsy was the leader 
of the movement which resulted in the Church which calls itself ‘¢ The 
Brethren,’’ and which outsiders call ‘‘ The Plymouth Brethren,’’ from 
the fact that it first took shape in that town. It was based on the idea © 
that Christians have no social religious duty, except to meet weekly for 
the study of ‘‘ the Word ”’ and “‘ the breaking of bread.’’ It eschewed 
all discussions of doctrinal and disciplinary questions, and sought to 
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return to primitive simplicity. From this broad basis, it gradually 
narrowed down into one of the most exclusive and dogmatic of all the 
petty Protestant sects, Mr. Darpy becoming a kind of pope, whose de- 
cisions were accepted as a finality. ‘The more liberal wing of the body, 
represented by Rev. B. W. Newton and Mr. S. P. TREGELLES, with- 
drew or was disowned. Mr. Crowe, who shares the honor of found- 
ing the body, came back from his mission to Persia, where he had had 
Francis W. NEwMAN as co-laborer, to find that the body had lost its 
first character so entirely that he no longer recognized it. What effect 
Mr. Darsy’s death will have, remains to be seen. 

The literature of ‘‘ The Brethren’’ is chiefly expository and of the 
microscopic school of exposition. Mr. Darsy, himself, Mr. MacInTosH, 
Mr. W. Ketiey and Mr. BENNETT are the best-known writers. They 
have churches in all the principal cities in at least the Northern States. 





THE VIVISECTION CONTROVERSY. 


HAT human judgment is a highly refracting medium, through 
which facts may pass and emerge along a line very sensibly de- 
flected from the line of incidence, is a fact made familiar by every 
controversy ; but it has been very conspicuously illustrated by the 
recent discussions on the vivisection question. The effort which is 
now being made in England to procure the repeal of the existing anti- 
vivisection laws, and the recorded expression of scientific opinion in 
the last medical congress, have made the question again a very prom- 
inent one, and have led to an exhaustive discussion of the subject. In 
the tone of many of the distinguished English physiologists and scientists, 
besides the disappointment of the thwarted searchers after truth, there 
is very evident a feeling of vexation and mortification that the cherished 
liberty of the British subject should be in any respect less entire than 
that of any other nationality, and that Englishmen should be subjected 
to severe restrictions and closely hampered in the pursuit of knowledge 
along a line of investigation which is unobstructed for their Continental 
contemporaries,—restrictions which put them at a great disadvantage 
in this field of labor and deprive them of the éc/at which attends the 
announcement of new discoveries. ‘To a large proportion of the non- 
scientific world, it would seem rather to their credit, that, whether 
voluntarily or involuntarily, they should be unable to produce such 
records as those of Goltz, Munk, Bernard, Flourens, Cyon, Hermann 
and M. Paul Bert. 

The anti-vivisection movement, in its popular manifestation, has 
taken rather an unfortunate and emotional form, and, while embodying 
the earnest and well-considered protest of intelligent men, has been so 
extravagantly and often so foolishly and weakly expressed, that a great 
many sensible and really humane people feel no sympathy with it and 
regard it as a mere effusion of morbid sentimentality. There has been 
a great deal of grave discussion of the comparative barbarities of salmon- 
fishing, fox-hunting, pigeon-shooting, and the various sacred field-sports, 
the love of which is part of the traditional British code of manliness, 
and is so tenaciously cherished, that, when some effeminate humanita- 
rian who had heretical prejudices against fox-hunting was to stand for 
Parliament, he was directed not to let his views on this subject become 
known, as they would ruin him with his constituency. Sir James Paget, 
the tone of whose remarks is as studiously well-bred and temperate as 
his convictions are uncompromising, seems to consider that he has dis- 
posed of the critical point of the controversy when he admits with 
conscious candor: ‘I think it probable that the pain inflicted by such 
experiments as I saw done by Magendie was greater than that caused by 
any generally permitted sport ; it was as bad as that which I saw given 
to horses in a bull-fight, or which I suppose to have been given in dog- 
fighting or bear-baiting. I never saw anything in his or any other 
experiments more horrible than is shown in many of Snyder’s boar- 
hunts or in Landseer’s ‘ Death of the Otter.’ I have never 
seen or read of an experiment on a fish so painful as the ligger-fishing 
I have seen. I doubt whether any experiment on fish or reptile 
can in equal time give more pain than is given in long playing a deeply- 
hooked salmon, or in any length of time give more pain than is endured 
by a fish which escapes with a hook firmly fixed in its throat. 

All the vivisectors of Paris will hardly be the cause of nearly so much 
suffering as the promoters of the scheme for preserves of lions and other 
great carnivora, to be shot at in Algeria.’’ 

Sir James Paget has considerably underrated the ingenuity and skill 
of the master-spirits of the Parisian laboratories ; but, he has doubtless, 
closed the lips of a number of his fellow-countrymen with what seem to 
them unanswerable arguments. And is not the pursuit of enduring 
knowledge a far nobler end than the pursuit of merely transient amuse- 
ment? ‘This line of defence runs through almost all the pro-vivisection 
articles, though, of course, it is also ardently upheld on the ground of 
its immense services to science. One of the ablest articles that has ap- 
peared on the opposition side is that of Mrs. Algernon Kingsford, M. D., 
(herself a graduate of the Paris School of Medicine,) in the MVineteenth 
' Century for February. In spite of the proneness of her sex to question- 
begging, she ignores almost entirely the side issues and the sentimental 
aspects of the subject, and considers it in its relation to scientific prog- 
ress, on which basis alone vivisection can justify its existence. She 











demonstrates very clearly and concisely that a great many of the mag- 
nificent and imposing claims brought forward by vivisectors have been 
proved to be absolutely empty, and the practical benefits in many cases 
either delusive or imaginary. Sir Charles Bell, who discovered the 
functions of the anterior and posterior roots of the spinal nerves, and 
Broca, who first localized the faculty of speech in the third frontal 
convolution of the left side of the brain, are often quoted as having 
made these great discoveries by means of experiments on the living 
animal; but they both distinctly testify that to anatomy and observation 
of the phenomena of life in the one case, and to clinical study and 
pathological anatomy in the other, are due these brilliant contributions 
to modern knowledge. The contradictory result of vivisectional ex- 
periments is clearly shown by M. Flourens, himself an experimentalist, 
who says: ‘* Magendie sacrificed four thousand dogs to prove the cor- 
rectness of Sir Charles Bell’s views with regard to the distinction of the 
sensitive and motor nerves; he then sacrificed four thousand more to 
prove these views erroneous. I took up the experiments in my turn, 
and demonstrated the first view to be the right one. In order to arrive 
at these results, I also sacrificed a great number of dogs.’’ Professor 
Ferrier, distinguished for his numerous experiments on the brains of 
apes, frankly declares ; ‘‘ Experiments on the lower animals, even on 
apes specially selected for their near resemblance to man in structure, 
habits and development, often lead to conclusionsseriously at variance with 
well-established facts of clinical and pathological observation. 
Experiments on animals have led to different resultsin different hands.”’ 
Especially in experiments on the brain, of which such myriads have 
been tried, it is impossible, by external or artificial injuries, to repro- 
duce the effects of disease from within when the local disorder is 
produced by gradual wasting and devitalization of tissue internally. 
There are also many injuries which in man are attended with grave 
consequences, while in animals they are comparatively insignificant. 
The peritoneum, for instance, in man is highly sensitive, and slight in- 
juries are attended with dangerous inflammation; but in a dog the 
rupture of this membrane does not produce serious inflammatory 
symptoms. As an example of the danger to man in drawing inferences 
from toxicological experiments on animals, Mrs. Kingsford mentions 
that M. Tardieu, when Dean of the Paris Faculty of Medicine, saved 
from death an innocent man who had been condemned on the evidence 
afforded by the torture of five hundred dogs. It has become an ac- 
knowledged fact that poisons affect animals very differently from man. 
Rabbits are not poisoned by belladonna and stramonium ; goats are 
not affected by nicotine; birds will resist the effects of morphia, 
administered in doses sufficient to kill many men ; sixty grains of Croton 
chloral will only send dogs to sleep for a couple of hours ; monkeys are 
scarcely affected by strychnine or mux vomica. It requires far more 
chloroform to induce unconsciousness in a dog than in a man; but ten 
grains of hydro-chloral will kill a dog, while a man may take from 
thirty to sixty grains. This does not seem to promise the fruitful results 
that Sir James Paget so confidently anticipates, if the impediments to 
toxicological experiment were removed and investigators were permitted 
to practise freely to discover the antidotes for the various poisons ; 
though on this particular point Sir James seems specially embittered 
by the immunity of the professional rat-catchers. 

It must be admitted that intelligent, refined, humane Englishmen, 
like Sir James Paget, Professor Owen and Dr. Wilks, who are scrupu- 
lous to minimize the pain in their experiments, manage to present 
their case pretty strongly; but, to learn what unlimited vivisection 
really is, we must look at the physiological laboratories of the Con- 
tinent. Among the thorough-going scientists of France, Germany and 
Italy, there is no longer even a shallow pretext that they are conduct- 
ing their experiments with a view to any ultimate practical usefulness. 
They express unmingled contempt at the sentimental idea that ex- 
periments should be regulated by such a spirit. The theory of ‘art 
for art’s sake’’ has become the watchword of the laboratory as well as 
of the studio. ‘‘ The English,’’ said a distinguished French scientist, 
‘*have a rage for utility, and no appreciation of artistic investigation, 
pure and simple. Is there no interest in knowing, apart from practical 
therapeutics, what, under certain conditions, in certain organisms, is 
the action of certain substances? We experiment from artistic motives, 
without reference to the application of our knowledge to clinical 
practice. The.work of the physiologist is purely scientific, and the less 
he fetters himself with utilitarian limitations the better artist he is.” 


What the practice of ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ really is, has been re- 
vealed to us by Mr. Jules Scholl, a Swiss gentlemen and a member of 
the Asiatic Society of Paris; and it is a temperate statement to say that 
the most intricate tortures of the dark chambers of the Inquisition seem 
humane when compared with this sickening record. The fantastic tor- 
ments which the fanatical imaginations of fervid medizval monks de- 
vised for the damned, pale before the ferocities and cold-blooded dev- 
iltries calmly perpetrated by these ‘artists’? inagony. ‘‘ Have Pity”’ 
is the title of this little volume of horrors; and anyone who has the 
courage to turn its pages from end to end will feel that pity is not al- 
ways the ‘‘ mother of love,’’ a gentle and soft emotion, but may become 
a passion nearly as fierce as hatred or revenge. Space will not permit 
us to quote more than one of the experiments of. M. Paul Bert, which 
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may serve as a type of the rest: ‘‘ A dog (No. 278,) is placed under a 
pressure of eight atmospheres from 3.56 P. M. to 4.45 P. M. When 
taken out of the machine, its throat is full of foam, its paws are stiff, its 
whole body in tonic convulsions. By five o’clock, the convulsions are 
of extreme violence; the eyes are convulsed. At half-past five, fresh 
convulsions are excited by shaking the table and pushing a thermometer 
into the body; the animal grinds its teeth, as ifto crush them. At 
eleven the next morning, it is found lying still, with permanent con- 
tractions of the limbs ; it dies in the course of the day. Another dog 
(No. 286), drawn from the machine in convulsions, becomes stiffened, 
so that the animal may be carried by one paw, like a piece of wood. 
A cat subjected to the same experiment feebly mews and crawls on the 
floor, and when dissected shows a marrow that flows like cream,’’ 

This, perhaps, is hardly as ingenious as some of Professor Goltz’s experi- 
ments in rinsing out the brain through holes in the skull,—an operation 
repeated several times on the same animal, at intervals of a month, and 
inducing successive blindness, idiocy, and purulent meningitis. In 
some of the operations that require the removal of portions of the 
spinal marrow (sometimes the whole spinal cord and its nerves are torn 
out by the roots), the animals most capable of enduring pain have to be 
selected to survive the agony of the experiment. Each of these 
distinguished scientists has his own particular catalogue of special atroci- 
ties, in the number and ingenuity of which they vie with one another, 
and they seem to aim not so much at establishing some new discovery 
as at disestablishing some theory of a rival. It is the reproach of 
similar pages of shame and depravity that the majority of the English 
public wish to avoid; for it is hardly reasonable to suppose, that, if 
full countenance and license were given to such proceedings, British 
humanity would be alone sufficient to resist the scientific zeal of such 
bloodthirsty practices. | When an Englishman is thoroughly convinced, 
he generally has the courage of his opinions, and expresses them frankly, 
with perfect indifference to the ridicule or approbation of the rest of 
the world. He is not ashamed of his convictions, his piety, or his 
sentiments, when it comes to the point at issue; and, in spite of the 
unfortunate expressions that have sometimes made these protests ridicu- 
lous, they spring from that generous humanity that has made so many of 
the unfortunate England’s debtors. The faults and ridiculous points 
of the British national character are as obvious to their American 
cousins as to any of their neighbors; but we cannot help acknowledging 
that their moral ideal is higher than that of any other nationality, 
distorted and misdirected as their moral enthusiasm often is. Their 
moral ideal is ours substantially, in spite of differences in national char- 
acteristics, and it is to be hoped that the honest English blood which 
we cherish as our heritage will preserve us from such a national disgrace 
as now blackens the name of science on the Continent. 








Aki. 
GREEK AND ROMAN SCULFTURE. 
R. WALTER COPLAND PERRY’S ‘Popular. Introduction to 
the History of Greek and Roman Sculpture’? (New York: 

Scribner & Welford,) follows the classification current in Germany. It 
begins, inevitably, with an introduction on art in general, followed in 
order by accounts of the mythical and archaic period of Grecian art 
down to B. C. 500, of the second period from the end of the first to the 
age of Pericles, of the Periclean Age, of the period between the 
Peloponnesian War and the accession of Alexander, of the period be- 
tween the accession of Alexander and the fall of Corinth, and of the 
Greco-Roman period. This classification is very likely as good as any, 
and some classification is clearly necessary. But a hard and fast division 
into fixed periods has the disadvantage of conveying the impression— 
which most readers find it hard to rid themselves of,—that each period is, 
in a manner, complete in itself. In fact, there are, of course, no such 
sharply defined boundaries in the history of Grecian art. There is not 
so sharp a division, even, in the history of art in general, nor, indeed, 
in human history. The proposit‘on to the establishment of which Mr. 
Freeman has devoted himself, of the continuity of history, must be ac- 
cepted by historical scholars. The continuity of the history of art, at 
any rate, must be accepted by students, since the successive stages of 
the descent of Cologne Cathedral from the Parthenon can now be ac- 
curately traced. Greek art, from the beginning to the end, was a con- 
tinuous evolution,—not a succession of rounded periods. 

Nevertheless, as we say, a classification is convenient ; only the 
classifier should take the pains, which neither Mr. Perry nor his Ger- 
man originals have taken, to keep in view that the classification must 
be more or less arbitrary, and is made for convenience merely. The 
classification which Mr. Perry has adopted shows in itself the German 
origin of his work,—which, indeed, is frankly enough confessed in his 
preface. ‘The work is ‘‘ based,’’ he says, ‘‘as all such works must be, 
on the researches and criticisms of German archzologists.’’ It is 
true that there are no archeologists like the German archeologists, 
and almost true that there are no archeologists but the German arche- 
ologists. But it does not follow, as Mr. Perry seems to have as- 
sumed, that we must adopt the conclusions of the German arche- 
ologists in order to profit by their labors. The German archzolo- 








gists have been described by a writer of their own nation as ‘‘ hod- 
men.’’ They have amassed an enormous collection of material ; but 
very few of them have done much towards working it into a build- 
ing. What the reader of a popular introduction to Greek sculpture 
chiefly needs—at least, what he ought chiefly to need,—is an ex- 
lanation how Greek art came to take the form it did, and what is 
its relation to the history of Greece. Until a reader has been pos- 
sessed of these facts, he is not in a position to make good use of 
the information afforded by a collection of photographs or casts of 
Greek work, or of a work like the present, in which it is set forth, 
that, as a matter of fact, such and such works were produced, that 
upon such and such internal and external evidence they are referred 
to such and such periods, and that they are ‘‘ characterized’’ by such 
and such traits. Thus far, and no farther, do the German archzolo- 
gists go; thus far, and no farther, does Mr. Perry go in following 
them. There is more understanding of Greek art in M. Taine’s 
three or four chapters than in the ponderous tomes of all the Ger- 
man archeologists. Of course, M. Taine has not written a_ history 
of Greek sculpture, and, of course, the ‘‘ hodman’’ has his uses. 
But to begin with a clear and reasoned conviction of what the spirit 
of Greek art is, and to trace the manifestation of this spirit through 
all the works of Greek art, the external facts in regard to which are 
so copiously supplied by the German ‘‘ hodman,’’ would be to write 
the history of Grecian sculpture ; and such a work is still to be done. 

Mr. Perry is not to be judged by this standard ; he has not made 
use of the archzologists, but has simply sought to arrange, condense 
and reproduce their information for the benefit of English readers. 
This he has done fairly well, and has accompanied his reproduction 
with expressions of critical opinions of his own, which are never of any 
great value, on the one hand, and seldom absolutely superfluous, on the 
other. Whoever reads the book ‘‘through’’ will have an accurate 
enough notion of the historical succession of Greek sculptors and Greek 
statues, if not of the historical evolution of Greek sculpture. He will 
be able to refer every statue discussed in the work to its author, or, at 
least, to its period, upon the most probable evidence now attainable, 
and he will have a very good idea of the relative rank accorded to dif- 
ferent works vy archzologists. 

It is not likely, however, that many readers will read the book 
through. Much of it is a mere list of sculptors, as unprofitable as the 
list of the ships in Homer, or as a catalogue of the objects exhibited at 
an agricultural fair. True, a fact is a fact, and, when it is set forth 
that Aristocles of Cydonia, none of whose works are believed to exist, 
‘< flourished ’’ before B.C. 404, or that Dameas of Croton flourished about 
the sixty-fifth Olympiad, the assertion may be received with implicit 
confidence. But neither of these assertions, nor any of the like asser- 
tions which make up a considerable part of the work, can be pronounced 
to be of fascinating interest. They may be useful for reference; and 
the work is, in general, more available as a book of reference than as a 
book to be read. But there are considerable portions of it which may 
be read consecutively with interest and instruction. Of these are the 
whole central third, beginning with the works of Pheidias and ending 
with those of Praxiteles. ‘This comprehends a clear description and 
analysis of the sculptures of the Theseion, of the Parthenon, and of the 
Temple of Zeus at Olympia. The monumental work of Michaelis is 
naturally the chief authority upon the Parthenon ; and there is no work 
in English known to us which gives an account, upon the whole, so 
clear and satisfactory, of what is undoubtedly the noblest as well as the 
most extensive work of Grecian sculpture. 


In the account of the temple itself, the author is scarcely so satis- 
factory, following his authorities, as he does here, without question. 
It is scarcely fair to assume, in the face of the ingenious technical argu- 
ment of M. Viollet-le-Duc, that the wooden origin of Doric structure is 
established beyond controversy. There is no meaning that we can see 
in the assertion (page 44,) that, ‘‘in theory, the epistyle (architrave, ) 
was one long beam.’’ If the architrave were one long beam, the inter- 
mediate columns would be, ‘‘in theory,’’ superfluous. The author 
may have meant merely that no architectural account was made of the 
joints in the architrave ; and this is true. It is not true, however, that 
‘on the epistyle rested the beams which ran from end to end and from 
side to side of the whole building, intersecting one another and forming 
the flat interior roof of the temple.’’ This is probably the result of 
some misconception about the meaning of the triglyph. The absurdity 
of it will be evident to whoever imagines beams running ‘‘ from end to 
end’’ of the Parthenon (two hundred and twenty-seven feet long,) 
or of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, (two hundred and thirty feet 
long,) and intersected—that is, weakened,—every few feet by cross- 
beams. It is not even true that beams ran ‘‘from side to side of the 
whole building.’’ The beams ran from the entablature of the portico to 
the wall of the cella, and in the larger temples two additional rows of 
columns were introduced within the cella to shorten the bearings of 
the cross-beams. Nor is there any foundation for the assertion that the 
inner wall of the cella ‘‘was regarded rather as a carpet suspended 
from the architrave, than an integral part of the solid building.’’ It is 


to be hoped, too, that there is no foundation for the restoration given 
on page 501 of the arrangement of sculpture in the so-called Nereid 
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monument of Xanthos,—an arrangement which would b: discreditable 
to an educated architect of our own time. 

Mr. Perry explains that he does not give his illustrations as repre- 
sentations of the statues. They are, for the most part, given in outline, 
according to the traditional method of representing Greek statues. But 
this method necessarily ignores everything except the attitude and pro- 
portions of the figure, and leads people to believe that those aspects are 
all that need be studied. In fact, the modelling of surface, which is 
not shown at all by this method of illustration, is as exquisite and as 
interesting, even, as the general composition, as may be seen in good 
photographs and in such really superb work in wood-cutting as may be 
seen in the illustrations to Miss Mitchell’s articles in the Century maga- 
zine. Compare, for example, the ‘‘’‘Theseus’’ on page 263 of this 
work and the wood-cut in the February Century ; or the wonderful 
group from the east pediment of the Parthenon on page 268 with the 
representation of the same group in the same magazine. Surely, in so 
handsome and costly a volume as this, we might expect some recogni- 
tion of the fact that the art of wood-cutting has been improved within 
the past two generations. Even for what they assume to give,—the out- 
line and proportions, namely,—the wood-cuts are not only hard and 
awkward, but untrue, as in the ‘‘ Venus of Melos,’’ page 601. It is 
only fair to say, that, although the engravings are not well executed, 
their subjects are well chosen and they are abundant. 

In following his German originals, the author has fallen into some 
very awkward Germanisms, and more than once into inaccuracy, by too 
literal ‘‘ oversetting.’’ For example, the ‘‘ Venus of Melos’’ is referred 
(page 600,) to ‘‘an age of genial eclecticism,’’—a statement entirely 
unmeaning to most English readers, unless they get the idea that a ‘‘ genial 
eclectic’’ is an amiable thief. In fact, however, the German word 
“‘ genial’’ is by no means translated by the English word ‘ genial.’’ 
‘* Ingenious’’ is very much nearer the mark. 

We seem to have been doing nothing but finding fault with Mr. Perry’s 
work ; and there is very much fault to be justly found with it. But, 
faulty as is the book, it is true that it is the best and most complete popular 
introduction to the history of Greek and Roman sculpture that can be 
had in English ; and pity ’tis, ’tis true. 








LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
FOHN ESTEN COOKE. 

HEN John Randolph said: ‘‘ When J speak of my country, I mean 
the State of Virginia /’’ he uttered a sentiment which more or 
less influences every man, woman and child in the proud old Common- 
wealth. It was this feeling which made Robert E. Lee resist all the 
brilliant prospects held out to him by General Scott, and cast his for- 
tunes with Virginia. It was this same feeling which made John Esten 
Cooke throw down his pen, and abandon the literary pursuits which he 

loved so well, and take up the sword in the cause of Virginia. 

John Esten Cooke was born in Winchester, Virginia, November 3d, 
1830. His father was John R. Cooke, a son of Dr. Stephen Cooke, of 
‘‘The Forest,’’ in Loudon County, who married a daughter of Gov- 
ernor John Esten, of Bermuda, from whom our @uthor gets his name. 
His mother was Maria Pendleton, of the family of the Revolutionary 
judge ; he is, therefore, related to John P. Kennedy, the author of 
‘¢ Horse-Shoe Robinson,’’ ‘‘ Swallow Barn,’’ etc., and the Hon. 
Nicholas Kennedy, formerly United States Senator from Maryland. 
Young Cooke’s first years were passed at ‘‘Glengarry,’’ his father’s 
country-house, in the valley of Virginia. At an early age, he was taken 
to Richmond, where his father removed to practise his profession in the 
court of appeals. Leaving school at nineteen, John Esten Cooke urged 
his father not to send him to college, and began the study of law with 
a view of supporting himself at the bar. His father had owned a large 
estate, had made ten thousand dollars at his profession, but was poor in 
his old age, from an abounding generosity to everybody. So his son 
thought he ought to begin work as soon as possible, and, being admitted 
to the bar when a little past twenty, he practiced for about four years, 
when he finally abandoned it in order to devote himself entirely to 
literature. 

One of his earliest works, ‘‘ The Virginia Comedians,’’ was written 
at the age of twenty-three, and, like all his first books, described the 
picturesque old Virginian cavalier society of the eighteenth century. 
This novel and its sequel, ‘‘ Henry St. John, Gentleman,”’ with ‘‘ Ca 
nolles’’ and ‘‘ Cary of Hunsden,”’ cover the whole of that interesting 
period of the social and political life in Virginia from 1765 to 1781. 
In ‘‘ Leather Stocking and Silk,’’ ‘‘ Fairfax,”’ etc., the scenes of the 
narrative were transferred to the valley of Virginia, and the rough char- 
acters and stirring adventures of border-life were described. ‘‘ Fair- 
fax’’ is a tale of the Shenandoah Valley in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and abounds in animated descriptions of persons, graphic pictures 
of wild life, Indian fights, etc. Some of the characters are exceedingly 
interesting, particularly Lord Fairfax. In his early life, he had been 
one of the most brilliant courtiers of the court of Queen Anne, had 
known intimately Addison, Steele, and the other wits of that period, 
had contributed several papers to the Sfectafor ; in a word, he had 
been distinguished as a fine gentleman and a wild gallant. At length, 
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Lord Fairfax, overwhelmed by misfortune, had suddenly quitted the 
gay scenes of his youth and retired to the wilds of Virginfa, and estab- 
lished himself at ‘Greenway Court,’’ which became famous, even in 
Virginia, for its hospitality. Another interesting character is a youth 
of sixteen, who is called in the novel simply George, but who is easily 
recognized as the future father of his country. Lightfoot, a young In- 
dian chieftain, is even more highly idealized than Cooper’s ‘‘ noble red 
men.’’ Captain Wagner, a rough borderer and desperate Indian- 
fighter, with his strange oaths and strong drinking, is a character we 
should prefer not to meet, except in romance. None of these is the 
hero of the novel; that honor belongs to Edmund Falconbridge. He 
is described as possessing every attractive quality of mind and person. 
Bertha Argal, the heroine, is a beautiful, fascinating, but heartless, 
flirt, who, after winning the love of Fadconbridge, coldly throws him 
over, in the hope of securing a more wealthy and distinguished hus- 
band in the person of Lord Fairfax,—in which, however, she is hap- 
pily foiled. 

‘* Surry of Eagle’s Nest,’’ the novel by which Mr. Cooke is best 
known, was written soon after the war and published in the winter of 
1866. It rapidly went through seven editions. The literary theory of 
this novel was the use of the author’s personal observation of men and 
events, as fiction-writers use memoirs and history as authority. He 
recorded what he heard Lee, Jackson and Stuart say, instead of what 
he had read that they said. Many of the scenes Mr. Cooke witnessed 
himself ; they are, therefore, essentially true. ‘‘Surry’’ and the rest 
of his war books—‘‘ Mohun,”’ ‘‘ Hilt to Hilt,’’ “‘ Hammer and Rapier,”’ 
‘* The Lives of Lee and Jackson,’’ ‘‘ The Wearing of the Gray,’’ etc.,— 
all have, more or less, the war atmosphere about them. These books 
were written, com amore, by a man who had seen much active service in 
the artillery and on the staff of General Stuart. They were written 
soon after the events recorded, and they are, therefore, fresh and 
reliable. They must have accomplished their object,—at least, in 
a degree,—as some of them have had a large circulation, and old 
soldiers, all over the South, have testified that they are true to the 
original. 

All of Mr. Cooke’s novels have had a distinct aim,—to paint a local 
phase of American society. Cooper had described the Indian and 
frontier life, Simms the Revolutionary drama in South Carolina and the 
swamp-fightirg, Irving the humor of the Dutch Knickerbockers, and 
Hawthorne the weird Puritan life of New England; so Mr. Cooke 
thought he would paint the brilliant old cavalier life of Virginia in 
the past. They are in Virginia and of Virginia from the author’s pre- 
dilection ; and, while they are local, and even sectional, they are not 
narrow, the author believing with Shakespeare that ‘‘ there are liners 
out of Britain.’’ He never magnifies a cavalier at the expense of a 
Puritan, and his own books, though written from a Southern stand- 
point, are never rancorous. Of late years, Mr. Cooke has written 
books on contemporary times—‘ Pretty Mrs. Gaston,”’ ‘‘ The Virginia 
Bohemians,’’ etc. The last is a recent publication, of which Mrs. 
Margaret J. Preston said it is of ‘‘ photographic accuracy to Virginia 
life.’”. Mr. Cooke is rather tired of the war as a subject of fiction, 
from having written so much about it, and, in fact, has always preferred 
belles-lettres. 

The literary career of our author began in Richmond, when the 
Southern Literary Messenger was flourishing under the management of 
the late John R. Thompson. _ It was an eminently resfectab/e magazine, 
the contents attractive, and the literary reviews full and scholarly. Mr. 
Cooke contributed to it both prose and verse, and continued to write 
more or less for it until the war, when it was discontinued. If Thomp- 
son were its father, Cooke might be called its godfather. He conducted 
it during 1854, when the editor was in Europe. He was then a pro- 
fessional man of letters, pursuing the occupation at his bachelor lodg- 
ings in Richmond, with their outlook upon the bronze statue of Wash- 
ington in Capitol Square. His summers were spent in the valley of 
Virginia with his relatives, the Pendletons, Dandridges, Kennedys, etc., 
whose old country-houses were then the scenes of a boundless hospital- 
ity. There never was a happier author than our young Virginian i 
those years. 

Such was his life up to the period of the civil war, when he was 
thirty years old. He went headforemost into it, but, of course, soon 
grew tired of it and longed for his books and papers ; and as soon as it 
was over he returned to his desk, with the intention of going abroad 
shortly ; but in the autumn of 1867 he was married to Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Page, a daughter of Dr. Robert Page (of the Broadneck branch,) 
and Susan Randolph. After his marriage, he settled quietly in his own 
Shenandoah Valley. For ten years, he was happier than he had ever 
been before ; but in 1878 he became a widower. He has three children. 

Mr. Cooke now lives at an old Virginia country-seat called ‘‘ The 
Briers,’’ surrounded on three sides by mountains. He has a manager 
who attends to the estate, while he occupies himself in literary pursuits, 
driving, riding, and visiting New York now and then. He is a great 
reader of books, magazines and newspapers, English, French and 
American,—his favorite French authors being St. Beuve, Dumas and 
Pontmartin. The neighborhood is one of the most charming in Vir- 
ginia society, as it isa perfect nest of Pages, Burwells, Nelsons, Ran- 
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dolphs, etc., and the social intercourse is very harmonious and affec- 
tionate. Sometimes, friends from a distance find their way to his 
mountain home, and enjoy his hospitality for a few days. Northern 
critics have always dealt leniently with his writings. They. probably 
recognized the fact, that, while he is a 7 Southerner to the hilt,”’ it is 
not in his nature to indulge rancor or spite. Probably, a fair specimen 
of criticism is a notice from a Boston journal, which said that ‘‘ John 
Esten Cooke is a man of force, and devoted to the stars and bars, 
though the stars have gone out and the bars are down.’’ His works 
might be divided into two classes,—fictions intended to describe Vir- 
ginia life and manners in the olden time, and novels, biographies, etc., 
meant to record the truth about our Confederate war. Besides the 
books already mentioned, Mr. Cooke has written a mass of miscellane- 
ous sketches, stories, articles, etc., which have been published chiefly 
in Appleton’s Journal, Harper's Magazine and the Philadelphia Zimes, 
in which latter journal he has written a large and interesting part of the 
** Annals of the War.”’ EuGENE L. DIDIER. 


THE SALE OF BALZAC’S LIBRARY AND MSS. 
Paris, April 27. 

N order to complete the narrative of the end of the widow of Balzac, 
the various episodes of which have been recorded in THE AMERICAN, 
we must mention the sale of the great novelist’s library, which took 
place at the Hétel Drouot on April 25th and 26th, en vertu ad’ ordon- 
nance and for the benefit of the creditors. In such conditions, the sale 
could not be made with the care that it deserved. Only one hundred 
and eighty sets of books were catalogued ; the rest of the library—up- 
wards of two thousand volumes,—was sold hastily in lots, though 
at good prices. All the volumes were in good condition,—for Balzac 
loved books,—and all were bound uniformly in red calf or morocco, 
except the volumes that Mme. de Balzac had bought after her husband’s 
death. But the chief interest of the sale lay in the sale of twelve orig- 
inal manuscripts of Balzac’s novels, together with a number of volumes 
of corrected proofs. The manuscripts, and particularly the proofs, were 
exceedingly curious. Unlike the writers of the romantic schocl, who 
were all distinguished by an astonishing boldness and facility of exe- 
cution, and produced their fruits almost at the same time as their flowers, 
Balzac, the equal of all of them in genius, did not find his means of ex- 
pression except after infinite labor. Hugo says, in one of his prefaces, 
with his Castilian pride: ‘‘ I know not the art of soldering a beauty in 
the place of a defect ; I correct myself in a new work.’’ Balzac, on 
the contrary, covered with erasures and arabesques even a tenth proof. 
Like Gustave Fiaubert, Balzac would spend nights and days over a 
single phrase. His manner of working was this: When he had lived 
and meditated a subject, he scribbled in almost illegible hieroglyphics 
a kind of scenario, which he had printed in narrow columns, in the 
middie of a broad sheet of paper. Then, as he re-read his embry- 
onic plan, he began the process of amplification, intercalating verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, whole sentences, whole paragraphs, written on the 
margin, with all kinds of reference-marks, lines, stars, etc. Often 
the margins were insufficient, and then he would add scraps of paper 
all round, fixing them with pins or wafers. The first proof was lost 
in the midst of a scroll of cabalistic appearance which the composi- 
tors used to pass round, no one being willing to work more than an 
hour at a time on Balzac’s ‘‘copy.’’ ‘This process of correction and 
amplification continued, as we have already said, to the sixth, seventh, 
and even the tenth, proof, before Balzac was satisfied with his work. 
In the volumes of proofs sold recently, you could follow in the sets of 
successive proofs a number of Balzac’s novels from the first embryonic 
idea until the book assumed its definitive form ; you could compare the 
author’s thought in its different states ; you could form an idea of the 
colossal labor which was expended in the creation of the ‘* Comédie 
Humaine.’’ ‘The title-pages of many of the manuscripts betrayed other 
secrets besides those of Balzac’s literary methods ; many of them were 
covered with calculations, the ‘‘ comptes mélancholiques,’’ as Balzac used 
to call them,—the total for this or that month, the total of the floating 
debt, the deficit, a maze of figures in which reality is strangely min- 
gled with dreams of wealth that were never to be realized. One manu- 
script of the ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques’’ was profusely illustrated by Bal- 
zac’s pen, and the manuscript of ‘‘ César Birotteau’’ was enriched 
with a portrait of the hero. And to think that the French National 
Library failed to secure any of these treasures! Most of them were 
bought at fair prices by dealers. The following were the prices paid 
for the manuscripts: ‘‘ Contes Drolatiques,’’ manuscript, 1,440 
francs; ‘‘ Pierrette,’’ manuscript, 420 francs; ‘‘ Histoire du Treize,’’ 
manuscript, with dedication,—‘‘ oferta Madame I:velina de Hansk1, née 
Comtesse Kzewuska, etc., de Balzac,’’—650 francs; ‘‘ Eugénie Gran- 
Get,’’ manuscript, with dedication,—‘‘ offert par /’ auteur 4 Madame de 
Hanska, en témotgnage de son respectucux attachement. 24 Décembre, 
1833, Genéve. H. de Balsac,’’—2,000 francs; ‘* César Birotteau,”’ 
manuscript, with six volumes corrected proofs, 1,520 francs; ‘‘ La Lys 
dans la Vallée,’’ manuscript, and five volumes proofs, 1,500 francs ; 
*¢ La Recherche de |’Absolu,’’ manuscript, 860 francs; ‘‘ Seraphita,’’ 
manuscript, and two volumes proofs, 720 francs; ‘‘ Béatrix,’’ manu- 








script, 820 francs; ‘‘ Le Médicin du Campagne,’’ manuscript, and 
seven volumes proofs, 1,620 francs; ‘Illusions Perdues,’’ manu- 
scripts, and four volumes proofs, 2,050 francs. A copy of the 
‘¢ Contes Drolatiques,’’ on Chinese paper, with Gustave Doré’s illustra- 
tions, fetched fourteen hundred and sixty francs; the same work, also 
on Chinese paper, was sold at the Paul de Saint-Victor sale for fifteen 
hundred francs ! 


LITERATURE. 
“ ONESIMUS” AND “ECCE SPIRITUS.” 

NESIMUS is a New Testament character who figured largely dur- 

ing the anti-slavery discussion in America, by reason of the fact 
that Paul sent him back to his owner and master, together with the 
beautiful personal letter which figures in the canon as the Epistle to 
Philemon. But we do not remember that any of those who took to 
themselves comfort from that transaction ever wrote the life of this 
runaway slave. This has now been done by Rev. Dr. Edwin Abbott, 
a Church of England theologian of the most rationalistic type recog- 
nized, even within the bounds of that comprehensive communion. In 
Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Philochristus,’’ which appeared some years ago, he gave 
his view of the actual course of the life of Jesus of Nazareth, according 
to his view of the probabilities. He admitted into the record the 
miracles of healing, but excluded the rest, and reduced the story of 
the resurrection to the reappearance of Jesus asa spirit among his 
disciples after His death. In his ‘‘ Onesimus’’ (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers), he proceeds to show how the story recorded in ‘ Philo- 
christus ’’ took the shape it bears in the canonical gospels,—a matter he 
had already treated in the article, ‘‘ Gospels,’’ in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. In his view, the accretions are due to the desire to find in 
Christ’s life the literal fulfilment of this and that prophecy, in the 
literal interpretation fixed by the early Christians upon both some of 
His sayings and some texts of the Old Testament, in the desire to exalt 
Christ as a wonder-worker above both Moses and Elijah, and in the 
desire to meet and overcome objections on the part of philosophical 
pagans. He thinks, that, when all these accretions have been swept 
away, the person and the teachings of Christ lose nothing, while serious 
difficulties to the acceptance of the Gospels are removed. 

Dr. Abbott is no disbeliever in the supernatural. He regards Jesus 
Christ as the only begotten Son of God, incarnate for the redemption 
of men from the power of sin. He believes that He and His followers 
healed sicknesses and diseases without the use of the ordinary medical 
means. He believes in the continual presence of Christ with and in 
His Church. Visions of Christ play a very large part in the lives of the 
actors in this story. But he feels at liberty to cast aside this and that 
detail of the primitive biographies, as not in keeping with the main 
tenor of the story,—as condemned, indeed, by Christ’s own teachings 
and conduct, and worthy to rank only as apocryphal. On purely 
historical grounds, we think this mode of procedure open to serious 
question. We fail to discover the canon of universal validity by which 
such a sifting, if needed, could be effected. The standard actually ap- 
plied seems to us to consist of the mass of heterogeneous opinions with 
regard to what is truly spiritual and what historically probable, whicha 
London Broad Churchman in this part of the nineteenth century is 
likely to pick up. Especially we object to the notion that any great 
and valid canon obliges us to distrust the narrative of the resurrection. 
Again, if we apply Schleiermacher’s test of judgment, we find good 
reason for ascribing a much sounder historical basis to the Gospels than 
Dr. Abbott accords to them. He, like the German, believes that the 
spirit of Christ dwells in and informs the Church. But, for that rea- 
son, Schleiermacher ascribes to the Christian consciousness of the 
Christian congregation an authority which is final as regards the story 
of the Gospels. Aman who believes that Christ’s death on the cross was 
the end of His direct personal influence, so far as this world goes, may treat 
the Gospels in this rationalistic fashion. A man who believes with Dr. 
Abbott that that was but the first step to a larger influence, can hardly 
regard the Gospels as the product of such a process as is described in 
this book. 

The book is exceedingly graphic, and as a work of literature ad- 
mirable. That it does not reach the same level of interest as does 
‘* Philochristus,’’ is because there is no such central figure. In the 
mechanical reproduction, we notice a few bad misprints, as, in the epi- 
taph on the wife of the Epicurean, ‘‘ body’’ is substituted for ‘‘ soul.’’ 
Nor is it—chiefly through the binder’s fault,—as good a piece of work 
as was ‘‘ Philochristus,’’ though published by the same firm. 

Something of the same field is covered by the beautiful and eloquent 
book, ‘‘ Ecce Spiritus,’’ (Boston: George H. Ellis,) but in a different 
way. It isa loving study of the character of Jesus Christ, by one who 
sees in Him simply a man, but a man of the highest order,—the apex 
of humanity, indeed. Like Pilate, the author ‘ finds no fault in Him,’’ 
and ascribes to Him a degree of historical influence which orthodox 
believers would think inconsistent with the philanthropist view of His 
nature. ‘That the record of His words contains expressions of an inti- 
mate relation to God, does not prove, in our author’s view, more than 


_ that Jesus was a great mystic, who first brought humanity into its right 
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relations to Deity. He believes that Jesus did say that all power was 
given to Elim in heaven and on earth, and that this was true enough ; 
for spiritual power is such. The difficulty remains that such a character 
as this book portrays exceeds, in an excellence men call divine, anything 
which men can reach in their conception of God, apart from this char- 
acter. Are we to worship this creature ? 


THE Lire or CHARLOTTE CusHMAN.—We have nothing but praise for 
Miss Clara Erskine Clement’s ‘‘ Charlotte Cushman,”’’ the latest addition 
to the ‘‘ American Actor Series.’’ ‘To be sure, it is, to a large extent, an 
abridgment of Miss Stebbins’s ‘‘ Life of Cushman,’’ and is avowedly 
indebted to Mr. W. T. Ball, the Boston critic, for considerable 
personal detail, as well as to Mr. Winter and various other writers on 
theatrical and dramatic topics. But the plan of the work is Miss 
Clement’s own ; and it is a thoroughly good plan, and is maintained 
consistently and effectively. We have here in condensed shape the 
leading events in the career of America’s greatest actress and one of 
the greatest produced by any country ; the story is told with sufficient 
detail to give it an air of reality, but not too overburthened with dates, 
figures and repetitions for the satisfaction of the general reader, and 
with a fairly successful attempt to indicate the character of Miss Cush- 
man’s genius and the secret of her strange power over her audiences, 
The fault of books of this kind generally is either lack of professional 
and business detail or of intelligent criticism; sometimes both are 
lacking, and then the result is, indeed, disastrous. Miss Clement gives 
enough of each for a book of such proportions, and she is especially 
successful in analyzing the principal performances with which Miss 
Cushman’s name is identified. She does not fail, either, to give a rea- 
sonably full running account of Miss Cushman’s contemporaries. This 
series 1s scarcely laid out upon a sufficiently large scale; satisfactory 
biography demands ‘‘ ample room and verge enough,’’ and the writers 
herein concerned must often feel unduly restrained by the space at their 
disposal ; but Miss Clement has shown good management in fitting 
herself to the conditions. She presents a portrait of Miss Cushman 
both strong and winsome, compelling equally admiration and respect. 
It is decidedly the best of the series thus far, except ‘‘ The Jeffersons,”’ 
and is not much, if any, inferior to Mr. Winter’s picturesque and clever 
volume. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 





Mr. BiGELow’s ‘‘ Motinos.’’—Mr. John Bigelow is hardly the man 
whom we should have expected to feel much interest in mystical 
theology. But some aspects of the history of the great Spanish Quietist 
seem to have impressed him deeply. His book, ‘* Molinos the Quietist,’’ 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons,) has a designedly rough exterior ; 
but within its covers lies a very pretty piece of book-making. Mr. Bigelow 
is fully master of the historical course of events, and tells the story 
clearly and accurately. But his interest in the matter is rather polemi- 
cal than philosophical. He does not attempt to solve the very diffi- 
cult problem as to the uses and limits of the mystical element in religion. 
Molinos interests him as a Catholic who discovered a way to rid men of 
the burden of excessive formalism and ritualism, without coming, as 
did Protestantism, into any collision with the teachings of the Church. 
The Catholic Church already had sanctioned the mystical teachings of 
authors who went as far in principle as did Molinos, but who did not 
draw the same practical inferences. ‘The great point of innovation with 
Molinos is that he tried to make mysticism the rule of life for the many, 
instead of a ‘‘counsel of perfection’’ forthe few. ‘This was the Protest- 
ant side of his teachings,—his refusal to acknowledge a _ broad distinc- 
tion between common, every-day Christians and the elect souls whom 
the Church regarded as saints in the making. He was put down be- 
cause he wanted every confadina in Italy to become a St. ‘Theresa. 


THE FisHER-MaIDEN.—Those social lines are now becoming ob- 
literated which once separated the people of Norway into three distinct 
and exclusive classes,—the.housemen (or tenants), the peasants (or 
middle class, who owned the farm-lands), and the upper class (embrac- 
ing the ministry, all professional men, office-holders and wealthy 
citizens). There is, perhaps, no influence which has done more to ob- 
literate these lines, and allow currents of sympathy to flow freely from 
class to class, than the school of writings which Bjérnson ushered to the 
front. His first three stories—‘‘ Synnéve Solbakken,’’ ‘‘Arne’’ and 
‘‘A Happy Boy,’’ which appeared in quick succession, (1857-60, )— 
depict the secret longings, unseen struggles and social status of the 
peasant child. ‘They reveal, in few but telling words, a thoroughly in- 
teresting side of human life, which had been passed over by students of 
human nature as entirely commonplace and unworthy of special study. 
After a period of seven years (1867), appeared the present story (‘‘ The 
Fisher-Maiden.’’ ‘Translated from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson, 
professor of Scandinavian languages in the University of Wisconsin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). Here the characters are mostly 
from the upper class of society, and the lessons pertain primarily to 
professional life. There were two definite purposes in the author’s 
mind in writing this story ; one was to show the force of innate calling 
for a special work, and to cultivate respectful obedience to that calling, 
and the other to defend the theatre against the attacks of the Church. 





The latter end is gained by means of a little sermon which is ingeni- 
ously wrought into the thread of the story, and also by discussions car- 
ried on at the parsonage where Pefra was living, in the diocese of 
Bergen, in which city the author had but lately been manager of Ole 
Bull’s theatre. Here appears Bjérnson’s liberalizing tendency, by 
which he has been for years becoming more and more averse to the 
established Church. 

Petra, the heroine, is a strong, bold character. The accidents of 
her birth had placed her at the greatest possible diversity from the ca- 
reer for which nature intended her. It is the work of the story to trace 
the changes by which she unconsciously drifts to her destination. 
This is done, in Bjérnson’s accustomed style, by a few suggestive strokes 
which enable one to read between the lines the volumes of struggle and 
passion, of ambition and fear, which make up a life full of interest and 
incident, yet one which is a type of thousands. 

It adds interest to the story to know that the author has striven to 
embody his own spirit in ‘‘ The Fisher-Maiden.’’ While there is only 
an indefinite correspondence between the circumstances and his own 
experience, the similarity is still quite sufficient for his purpose. We 
see the bold, fearless disposition which put him at the head of boyhood’s 
expeditions, in Pefra’s frolic in Pedro Ohlsen’s apple-tree ; we see his 
indifference to formal education in her late confirmation ; we see his 
passion for the theatre in a like tendency at last revealed in the Fisher- 
Maiden ; and is it not ascintillation from his own confiding spirit that 
prevents his heroine from rejecting her many suitors, whose conflicting 
claims drive her through many sorrows to the spouse her nature sought, 
—the stage? A natural delicacy forbids his carrying the story further 
than the raising of the curtain on the stage, where his ectype is to make 
her début; the inference, however, is unmistakable, that, having found 
her calling, her success is certain. 

This version being by the authorized American translator, who is 
probably the first of Norse-American scholars, there is little fault to be 
found with the rendering. The spirit of the original is retained as well 
as is possible in any translation. It is to be regretted that more writers 
of English cannot study Bjérnson’s simple, pithy style in the original, 
and draw a practical lesson therefrom. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AN UNDEVELOPED CHAPTER IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. THE GREAT MEANING OF THE 
WorD METANOIA, LOST IN THE OLD VERSION, UNRECOVERED IN THE NEW. 
By Treadwell Walden. Pp. 45. $0.25 and $0.50. Thomas Whittaker, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE VicAR OF MorwensTOW: A LIFE OF ROBERT STEPHEN HAWKER, M. A. By 
S. Baring-Gould, M. A. (Third American edition.) Pp. 312. $0.60. Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

LA FAusTIN: A LirEStupy. By Edmond deGoncourt. Translated from the French 
by John Stirling. Pp. 256. $0.75. TT. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

THE PRESENT RELIGIOUS ConFLicT. By Augustus Blauvelt. Pp. 196. $1.00. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE DEFENCE OF THE BRIDE, AND OTHER Poems. By Anna Katharine Green. . 
124. $1.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

CURRENCY; OR, THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF MONETARY SCIENCE POSTULATED, 
EXPLAINED AND APPLIED. By Hugh Bowlby Wilson. Pp. 309. $1.50. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

THE NAVAL WAR oF 1812; OR, THE HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY DuRING 
THE LAsT WAR WITH GREAT BriTAIN. By Theodore Roosevelt. Pp. 498. 
$2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 

Miss GILBERT’s CAREER: AN AMERICAN Story. By J. G. Holland. Pp. 405. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE GRAPHIC ARTS: A TREATISE ON THE VARIETIES OF DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
ENGRAVING, IN COMPARISON WITH EACH OTHER AND WITH NATURE. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Pp. 508. $2.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia.) 

NICHOLAS MINTURN: A STUDY IN A Story. By J. G. Holland. Pp. 432. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

WESTMINSTER SERMONS: SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, PREACHED IN WESTMIN- 
STEKR ABBEY. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Late Dean of Westminster. 
Pp. 409. $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.» 

EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM: AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE NEW YorK STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y. Published by the Author, 

PRIMARY HELps, BEING No. 1 OF A NEW SERIES OF KINDERGARTEN MANUALS. By 
W. N. Hailmann, A. M. (Fifteen full-page illustrations.) C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
ESSRS. SAMPSON LOW & CO., London, have in press a life of Sebastian 
Bach, by Reginald Lane Poole,—the first original English work on Bach. 

Rev. Mr. l’Estrange, the author of a life of Miss Mitford, has made a new work out 
of her correspondence with literary people of her time, under the title, “ The Friend- 
ships of Mary Russell Mitford, in Letters from Her Literary Correspondents.” There 
are epistles from Macready, Cobbett, Douglas Jerrold, Ruskin, Tom Taylor, Barry Corn- 
wall, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Hemans, Joanna Baillie, Harriet Martineau, Miss Edge- 
worth, and others, which throw light on Miss Mitford’s character as well as her 
correspondents. 

Victor Hugo’s drama of “ Torquemada” is announced for publication “ the second 
week in May,”-—which is about the present time. 
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The June issue of the Atlantic Monthly will present an unpublished poem on 
Decoration Day by Longfellow, a steel-engraved portrait of the poet, a poem on Long- 
fellow by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and an estimate of his character and genius by O. B. 
Frothingham. Mr. Hardy’s and Miss Phelps’s serials will be continued, as will also 
the Southern sketches; and, among other interesting papers, will be one on “ The 
New Eastern Question,” containing personal reminiscences of General Skobeleff. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have in press “ Reminiscences of Oriel College 
and of the Oxford Movement,” by Rev. T. Moxley, who was formerly Fellow of Oriel 
and one of the leading writers on the London 7imes. 


Mr. Moses King, Cambridge, Mass., announces a memorial volume on Longfellow, 
—* an elegantly printed book of three hundred and fifty-two pages, with portrait and 
illustrations.” The aim has been “to tell, in the brightest and most entertaining 
manner, everything that the average American cares to know or can well remember 
about the illustrious poet.” 


Mr. Eugene L. Didier contributes to the June number of Harper's Magazine an 
article called « The Social Athens of America,” the “social Athens ” being Baltimore 
and the subject being society in the Monumental City, past and present. The article 
is illustrated by numerous portraits of Baltimore beauties, and affords an interesting 
picture of Baltimore society for more than a century. 


Dr Jérgen Moe, for some years Bishop of Christianssand, Norway, has lately died, 
at the age of seventy. As a literary man, his chief importance is in connection with 
P. C. Abjérnsen in the work of collecting and editing « Norske Folkeeventyr,” 
(“ Norse Popular Tales,”) published in Christiania in 1841. These tales have since 
achieved a popularity unsurpassed by anything in Norse literature. While Moe had 
the more graceful and elegant style, Asbjérnsen had more enthusiasm for the work; in 
1853, the former went into the ministry, leaving to his co-worker all that he had done 
in that department. He published, in 1851, a little volume of charming poems, and in 
1877 his collected works were published in two volumes. 


The June number of 7he American Naturalist will be largely given up to articles 
on evolution. It will contain papers by Morris, Hyatt, Cope, Lockington, and others, 
with reviews of Beale, Biitschli, Loew, Pokorny, Wythe, and others, and a biographical 
notice of Mr. Darwin, by Dr. Packard. 

Funk & Wagnall, New York, have received from C. H. Spurgeon the advance- 
sheets of his new book, “ Talks to Farmers,” which they will issue shortly. 


Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in press “ Marion Berkley” and “ Hartwell 
Farm,” by Laura Caxton, and also “ Pique,” a tale of the English aristocracy, which 
was formerly published by A. K. Loring and has long been out of print. They have 
received about two-thirds of the manuscript for the third volume of the Comte de 
Paris’s History of the Civil War in America,” and hope to issue the volume during 
the present year. 

T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia, issue an American edition of Zola’s “ Pot- 


The book is said to have created a greater sensation in Paris than either 
thirty thousand copies having been sold on the day of 


Bouille.” 
« Nana ” or “ L’Assommoir,”’ 
publication. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons issue this week ‘* Miss Gilbert’s Career”? and “ Nicholas 
Minturn,” the closing volumes of their uniform edition of Dr. Holland’s works. They 
also send out the Dean Stanley volume of sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 


The venerable Kossuth has completed his memoirs, the last volume having just ap- 
peared. He makes in it a prediction that Hungary will shortly separate herself from 


Austria. 


It is stated that Colonel John Hay and Mr. J. G. Nicolay (who were the private 
secretaries of President Lincoln,) have finished two of the six volumes of their «* Life 
of Abraham Lincoln.” Each volume is about equal in size to one of the volumes of 
Mr. Bancroft’s “ History.” It is understood that the work will be not only a biogra- 
phy, but am epitome of the great and eventful period in which its subject moved. The 
authors are carefully digesting the historical documents which the Government is now 
engaged in publishing. 

Triibner and Co., London, will shortly publish the new work by Mr. Edward 
Jenkins, the author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” entitled « A Paladin of Finance; or, Monsieur 
Cosmo: A Story of the Era.” 


Professor Huxley contributes to NVa‘ure a notice of the late Mr. Darwin, whom he 
compares to Socrates. It is believed he will assist Sir Joseph Hooker in writing the 
biography of the deceased savant. 


General Meredith Read, since his resignation of the post of United States Minister 
at Athens, three years ago, has employed his leisure upon two volumes entitled “ The 
Society of the Eighteenth Century on the Banks of the Lake of Geneva.” They are 
founded upon unpublished letters and other documents. The first volume, which is 
nearly completed, deals with the first half of the century. The second volume will 
comprise a view of the social features of the latter half of the eighteenth century in the 
Pays de Vaud, accounts of Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Sheffield, Malesherbes and 
Beckford. Both volumes will be accompanied by a number of portraits, silhouettes, 
etc. 


Princess Marie della Rocca, who, about two years ago, published some gossipjng 
details concerning her uncle, the poet Heine, will shortly publish another work on this 
theme, called “ Skizzen iiber Heinrich Heine,” in which she promises to furnish much 
new and interesting biographical material and also some unpublished writings. 








ay 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

NHE French exploring vessel, the “ Travailleur,” during her cruise of July-August, 
T 1881, discovered, on entering the Bay of Biscay from Ferrol, an extreme irregu- 
larity of the ocean bottom. On August 14th, adepth of five hundred and sixty metres 
was recorded ; a sounding taken a few miles further on revealed the astonishing depth 
of forty-five hundred and fifty-seven metres (about fifteen thousand feet); while 
a third, only thirteen miles distant from the second, gave only four hundred metres. 
These inequalities can scarcely be paralleled in a mountain range. 

Singular fisheries are those of Cetubal, carried on with hook and line at engin of 
more than one thousand metres, off the coast of Portugal. In the presence of the 
“ Travailleur,” a line was sent down to a depth of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five metres, bearing more than three hundred hooks upon its lower portion. The 
result of this was a catch of twenty-one sharks, of about twelve kilogrammes each, and 
a number of other fishes, of the genus A/oru. All were dead and greatly damaged by 
their sudden removal from the pressure of the superincumbent water. The fishery is 
carried on principally for a peculiar species of shark, whose skin is used to polish wood, 
while the oil is extracted for burning and the flesh is salted. 

The number of known species of birds with teeth, linking the birds with their 
reptilian ancestors, has been lately increased by the discovery of a portion of the skull 
of a fossil species from the oldest tertiary of Sheppey, England. 

While some naturalists are busily engaged in describing new forms, others are as 
busily working at the ungrateful task of getting rid of “nominal” species that have 
crept in through the description of the same form under different names by different 
naturalists, or by mistaking external changes due to sex, age, or season, for distinct 
species. Moreover, although all thinking naturalists are agreed that species vary in the 
lapse of time, if under different conditions, it is not considered that geographical races 
which insensibly grade into each other are to be accounted distinct species. In the 
light of increased knowledge, the list of species of groups that are well known are thus 
apt to be diminished when monographed. Thus, fifty so-called species of African 
squirrels have lately been reduced to nineteen; while ninety species of East Indian 
rats and mice, including in their number all European species, have dwindled also to 
nineteen. 

Japan shows in its animals a singular mixture of both Old and New World forms. 
Thus, a bear very like our black bear exists beside a brown bear like that of Europe ; 
and a variety of mole-like creature supposed to be peculiar to the west slope of the 
Rocky Mountain divides the ground with two species of true moles. Many other 
similar cases occur among fishes and other vertebrates, as well as among the in- 
vertebrates. 

The writings of Professor Verrill have sufficiently proved that the stories of the 4ra- 
ken were not entirely mythic, since gigantic cuttles and squids, with bodies ten to fifteen 
feet in length, and arms the longest of which reach over forty feet, inhabit the Atlantic 
and are only little known because difficult to catch or to preserve. From these huge 
dimensions, living cuttle-fishes vary to delicate forms of an inch and a half in length, so 
brightly tinted with red on a pearly white ground as to be almost beautiful, and pre- 
senting a strange contrast to the not unreasonably dreaded large “ devil-fishes.” Re- 
cently, better light has been thrown upon the origin of the cylindrical fossils known as 
‘‘belemnites,” by the discovery of a large living calamury, the internal “pin” or 
“bone” of which ended in a conical point, which was inserted in a conical cup at the 
extremity of a solid cylinder, that, if fossil, would have been classed as a belemnite. 





DRIFT. 


—A somewhat novel theatrical experiment is announced for June, July and August, 
at the Paris Gaité, when “ two historical and scientific dramas,” by M. Louis Figuier, 
are to be produced. The careers of “ Denis Papin” and of “ Gutemberg” are to be 
placed on the boards with great wealth of illustration. The workmen are already en- 
gaged in the construction of a model of Papin’s steam vessel of 1707. One of the sen- 
sations of the play is the destruction of this vessel by the boatmen of the Weser. 


—Dr. Hans von Biilow, the famous pianist, has become engaged to Fraulein 
Schanzer, an actress at the Meiningen Court Theatre. 

—Mr. W. M. Rossetti is about to organize, in London, an extensive exhibition of 
paintings executed by his brother, the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The time and 
other arrangements are yet to be announced. 

— English journals announce that the Darwin medal, founded by the Midland 
Union of Natural History Societies, has been cut by Mr. Joseph Moore of Birmingham. 
It bears a likeness of Mr. Darwin on the one side, and on the reverse an inscription re- 
lating briefly the history of its foundation, together with a branch of coral, indicative of 
one of Mr. Darwin’s most important and successful researches. 


—Professor Hickel of Jena, the celebrated Darwinist, has reached Egypt, on his 
way home from India, where he has been making scientific observations for the las 
year or more. On returning to Germany, after finishing his researches in Egypt, he 
will publish an account of his tour. 


M. Meissonier, Ga/ignani states, has just been robbed of some valuable pictures by 
a “model” employed by him. A short time since, an individual named Tasso took 
two paintings by the artist in question to M. Goupil, and offered them for sale for 
twenty thousand francs. M. Goupil, however, suspecting, from the price at which they 
were offered, that they had been dishonestly acquired, informed M. Meissonier ; and it 
was ascertained that these and three others had been stolen by the “model.” The 
others he had sold for a trifling sum, which he had spent at Monaco. 
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—It is understood, the London Academy states, that Captain R. F. Burton and Com- 
mander V, L. Cameron are expected to arrive in Liverpool, on their return from the 
Gold Coast, on May 18th. The two travellers have made large and valuable collections 
in all branches of natural history, while their report on the gold mines cannot fail to 
prove of great interest. Commander Cameron has also made extensive surveys. 


—These are the ways in which the London papers severally spell Shakespeare’s 
name: Shakespeare,— 7imes, Standard, Daily News, Telegrapr, Morning Advertiser, 
Globe, Echo, Era, Spectator, Graphic, Guardian, Rock, Christian World, Queen, 
Land,etc. Shakspeare,— aily Chronicle, Punch, Atheneum, Saturday Review, 
Builder, Iilustrated London News. Shakspere,— Morning fost, Church Times, 
Reynolds's, Lloya’s Weekly. 

—The Japan papers contain reports of an interesting paper on the birds of Japan, 
by Mr. H. Pryer and Captain Blakiston, read by the former gentleman before the 
Asiatic Society of Japan. Mr. Pryer enumerated three hundred and sixty species of 
birds known in Japan, and dwelt upon the similarity of the ornithology of Great Britain 
and Japan (a point discussed by Mr. Wallace in “ Island Life”). Two peculiar species 
of pheasants are found in Japan. They interbreed freely in captivity, but the hybrids 
have not been found in the wild state. 


—The London Atheneum says that a national society for preserving the memorials 
of the dead has been started to give practical expression to the feeling which has so 
often been outraged by “restorers” of ancient buildings, explorers of sepulchres, and 
other devastators of churches and churchyards. It will secure records of existing mon. 
uments, watch restorers and rebuilders, repair and renew memorials when desirable, 
prevent the desecration of churchyards, and promote and procure protective legislation. 


—The remains of Louis David, the restorer of the modern school of painting in 
France, and in Belgium also, where he lived in exile during the Restoraiion, rest 
under a very modest monument in one of the Brussels cemeteries, all but his heart, 
which was secretly sent to Paris. Numerous applications have been made for their re- 
moval to France, but without success; but a movement to this end is again on foot, 
which, it is presumed, will succeed. 


—The Birmingham Free Library, which suffered so disastrously from fire two or 
three years ago, is now renovated. It will be reopened on the ist of June, when Mr. 
Bright will take a part in the ceremony. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
LORD DUFFERIN AND HOME RULE. 


To the Editor of Tuz AmzRIcAN: 
N an article to-day, you say that “ Lord Dufferin has sounder views as to the source 


of the Irish difficulty than any other public man in the British Islands. The ap- 
pointment of such an Irishman to the post of representative of Her Majesty in Ireland is 
virtually a concession to the Home Rule feeling in Ireland.” 

I should like very much to know when and where Lord Dufferin enunciated the 
“sounder views ” attributed to him, and how his appointment would be a concession to 
Home Rule. I doubt if he has ever publicly said one word in its favor. All his Irish 
connections are with a province and great borough specially opposed to it. 

Mr. Gladstone grappled with the Irish Church, which nene of his predecessors had 
dared to do, and gave the Irish people a land bill securing the tenant compensation 
for improvements, and other benefits; result: he is more anathematized by them than 
any ruler since Cromwell. ‘ R..L. 

New York, May 6. 


[ We are-in full agreement with our correspondent as to the unfairness with which 
Mr. Gladstone has been treated by the Irish Land League. We have protested 
several times against that unfairness. At the same time, we do not wonder at it. To 
the Irish mind, the acceptance of benefits with thanks from men who ill-treat your 
friends is a contemptible piece of treason. This may be a weakness; but it is char- 
acteristic of the Celtic blood, and, after all, the Irish cannot be made over again to 
suit even a Liberal Premier. The Irish, thus far, have seen Mr. Gladstone chiefly 
through the medium of coercion and of his most unhappy submission to the Peers, in 
1880, in the matter of the Disturbance Bill. 

As to Lord Dufferin, we praise him as the only man in public life who has managed 
to see that the Irish question is at bottom not a land question, but an industrial ques- 
tion. No rearrangement of the elements of the [rish agricultural system will make 
the Irish eitter prosperous or contented, so long as Ireland has no other industry than 
agriculture. Such rearrangements can lead only to new disappointments and fresh 
miseries. This Lord Dufferin proved to demonstration in the book he published 
against the Land Law of 1870, while that law was under discussion. 

We never supposed that Lord Dufferin was a Home Ruler; yet the appointment 
of an Irishman of a historical Irish stock, and with quick Irish wit and sympathies, to 
the chief place in the Irish Government, is a step in the direction of Home Rule, 
whatever may be his opinions on that subject. And we speak from the best authority 
in saying that no great Irish landlord, except, perhaps, the Marquis of Downshire, has 
a higher reputation than the Dufferins in the matter of fair dealing with their tenantry, 
—Epb. THE AMERICAN. ] 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, May II. 
$* C\PECULATION in the stock market” is reported, day after day, “dull.” The 
fact is that the operations are almost entirely confined to those who are inside 
the limits of stock operations ; the outside public is little disposed to buy. Men who 
loaded up on speculative account months ago are in many instances carrying the loads 
yet, patiently waiting for a rise that will enable them to get rid of them without loss. 
In the Philadelphia quotations given below, there is but little variation from the figures 
of last week. Reading shows a rise of 14 per cent., while Pennsylvania is advanced 








% percent. The movement of gold continues. Besides the large shipment of last 
Saturday, the steamer “ Gallia” took out $2,350,000 from New York yesterday, and 
arrangements were made to send nine hundred thousand dollars by the “ Adriatic” 
to-day. Larger shipments are predicted, as the month progresses. Money, however, 
is in such abundant supply at the great centres that these withdrawals are, as yet, little 
felt, and the rates of usance quoted in New York yesterday were three to five per cent 
on stock collateral and two to three per cent. on Government securities. Large blocks 
of money are offered on inortgage on city property at 4% per cent. The reports from 
the West of the condition of the crops continue very favorable. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales), yesterday, of leading Philadel- 
phia stocks: North Pennsylvama Railroad, 64; Reading Railroad (buyer 3 days) 
294 ; Pennsylvania RaWroad, 58% ; Northern Pacific (buyer 3 days), 4034 ; North- 
ern Pacific preferred, 79%; Lehigh Navigation (buyer 3 days), 39; United Com- 
panies of New Jersey Railroad (buyer 3 days), 188; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 60% ; 
Huntingdon and Broad-Top, preferred, 25. 

In New York, yesterday, the closing quotations of principal stocks were as follows: 
New York Central, 127% ; New York, Lake Erie and Western, 35%; Lake Shore 
and Missouri Southern, 10234 ; Chicago and Northwestern, common, 129; Chicago 
and Northwestern, preferred, 140; Ohio and Mississippi, 3234; Pacific Mail, 424; 
Western Union, 844 ; Milwaukee and St. Paul, 11234; Milwaukee and St. Paul, pre- 
ferred, 121; New Jersey Central, 707% ; Delaware and Hudson, 105 54; Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, 121%; Michigan Central, 87; Union Pacific, 113% ; 
Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 30; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 52% ; 
Hannibal and St. Joseph, 90; Hannibal and St. Joseph, preferred, 8344; St. Paul 
and Omaha, 3834; St. Paul and Omaha, preferred, 10134; Louisville and Nash- 
ville, 7574; Kansas and Texas, 314%; Nashville and Chattanooga, 6:54; Denver 
and Rio Grande, 61% ; New York, Ontario and Western, 25 7% ; Norfolk and Western, 
preferred, 52%4; Mobile and Ohio, 23%; Erie and Western, 294; Canada Southern, 
5134; Columbus, Chicago and Indiana Central, 12; Manhattan Elevated Railway, 
54%; Metropolitan Elevated Railway, 86; Central Pacific, 90; Missouri Pacific, 
9234; Texas Pacific, 41%; Colorado Coal, 5034 ; Indianapolis, Bloomington and 
Western, 4134 ; Ohio Central, 15; Peoria, Decatur and Ev., 29%; Milwaukee and 
Lake Shore, 50% ; Rochester and Pittsburgh, 28%; Memphis and Charleston, 50; 
East Tennessee, 11% ; East Tennessee, preferred, 20% ; Richmond and Danville, 99. 

The statement of the New York banks on the 6th instant showed a large expansion 
in loans and increase in deposits, with a decrease in the surplus reserve. The follow- 
ing are the totals of the statement and the changes from the preceding week : 


Loans, . . F ‘ ; $315,235,600 Inc. $4,296,500 
Specie, . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 65,741,100 Dec. 248, 

Legal tenders, . , . ? 19,579,000 Inc. 360,600 
Deposits, . : , ; , 302,679,000 Inc. 5,428,200 
Circulation, ‘ F ; 2 18,781,600 Dec. 160,900 
Total reserves, . P ‘ i 85,320,100 Inc. 111,800 
Surplus, . 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ 9,650,350 Dec. 1,245,250 


The Philadelphia bank statement at the same date showed a small increase in 


reserve, as follows: 


April 29. May 6, Differences, 
Loans, ., ‘ - $75,081,262 $75,192,805 Inc. $111,543 
Reserve, . P ; 18,274,768 18,360,265 Inc. 85,497 
Deposits, . ; , 51,646,047 51,913,631 Inc. 267,584 
Circulation, . : 9,934,507 9,899,608 Dec. 34,399 
Clearings,. . : 50,240,322 55+540,198 Inc. 5,299,876 


There were large shipments of specie to England last week, the greater part being 
the sum of two million dollars in American gold, which went by the “ Britannic” on 
Saturday. 

The total gross tonnage of all kinds of vessels engaged in the British merchant 
marine service in December, 1881, was 8,430,703, of which 4,560,117 were steamers 
and 8,870,586 sailing-vessels, showing an increase for the three years, 1879, 1880 and 
1881, of 1,034,507 gross tons in steamers and a decrease of 452,120 gross tons in 
sailing-vessels. 

The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in New York 


yesterday: 

Bid. Asked, 
United States 6s, 1881, continued at 3%, . P 101% 101% 
United States 5s, 1881, continued at 3%, . : ‘ 101 5 1014 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . . 2 » 114% 114% 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, . . - . 11558 115% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . z ‘ . 121 121% 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 121 121\% 
United States currency 6s, 1895, P ° ‘ 4 132 


United States currency 6s, 1896, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 134 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ‘ s . ‘ 136 
United States currency 6s, 1898, . 2 ‘ a 138 
United States currency 6s, 1899, * 7 ‘“ ‘ 140 
A despatch from St. Paul, Minnesota, dated May 10th, says: “The warm rains of 
the past two days, coming just as the seeding is finished, have been very favorable to 
the crop prospects in the Northwest, and the reports are almost uniformly cheering. 
The crop reports from townships in Iowa centering about Oskaloosa show the fall and 
spring wheat, oats and rye in a first-class condition. The ground for the corn is nearly 
all plowed, and early planting is assured, with a greatly increased acreage of about 
sixty thousand acres in small grain.” A dispatch from Abiline, Kansas, says: “ The 
crop indications for this and adjoining counties are excellent. Rain enough has 
fallen; the chinch-bugs have done very little harm and have been generally extermi- 
nated by the late rains. Wheat is well up and in head. Harvest is buta few weeks 


off, with prospects of a good crop.” 
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Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored Photographs. 


MITCHELL'S LET So, 
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Carpet Cleaning House, Pa : I hi 
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THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 


INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 1865. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 




















CAPITAL, . oe $1,000,000 
ASSERTS, . . $10,385,312.42. 
INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RECEIVE 


MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which 
interest is allowed, and are empowered by law to act as EX- 
ECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUAR- 
DIANS, ASSIGNEES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, 
AGENTS, &c., for the faithful performance of which their 
capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT 
SEPARATE AND APART from the assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully collected and 
duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

ASA 3. WING, Vice-President. 

ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Committee. 
jOROBE ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Department. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





To Do Business, 


- Put on the best appearance. We 
will help you by patient painstaking in 
finding the most becoming thing for 
you. A large variety of coloring and 
styles of goods and all the fashionable 
shapes and cuts Ready-Made, which, by 
trying on one can discover the most 
suitable. We make to order the Phillips 
Worsteds into Pants for $5.00. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 





— TH br—— 


Perfected Type-Writer. 





The most popular of labor-saving instru- 
ments. Adopted by thousands for general 
office and literary work. Simple and dur- 
able in construction, it is quickly understood 
and becomes an unfailing assistant. 


Our facilities for the manufacture of fine 
machinery are well-known, and nearly ten 
years’ experience in the construction of 
writing machines has enabled us to ap- 
proach perfection. 


Descriptive Circular mailed free. 


E. Remincton & Sons, 


124 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York 








Nos. 2] and 23 South Sixth St.,and S. E. Corner of Dela- 
ware Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or ae mg, emg 
Over 1500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1882, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 
German, free to all applicants. 





Everysopy SHouLp BE CAREFUL to give prompt attention and 
rational treatment to a severe Cold—or a racking Cough—as these 
are commonly the chief primary symptoms of a disordered state of 
the Lungs, involving a tendency to develop into asettled consump- 
tion. Persons of a delicate constitution, or those having weak or 
unsound Lungs, should ‘ . . cially solicitous to treat the earliest 
symptoms of a Cold, in order ‘o head off more dangerou complica- 
tions ; prudently keep by you, therefore, Dr, Jayne’s Expectorant, 
that you may administer at once a judicious curative, during the 
first stages of any Throat or Lung disorder, for not only are 
special symptoms of these complaints more tractable and easily 
controlled then, but the general strength and tone of the system has 
not had time to be seriously affected, and is therefore more amena- 
ble to the recuperative and healing properties of the Expectorant. 
A little attention to what may seem a trifling Cold, may save you 
from the fate of a lingering Consumptive. 


JAMES MORGAN, 


Grocer AND Trea DEALER, 
1229 MARKET STREET. 


Choice Wines and Liquors.—Our Own Importation. 


H.B. SMITH MACHINECO, § 


925 MARKET ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CELEBRATED 
WO0O0 
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Also, Macurnery for all purposes. 
Correspond with us. 


JOHN PARKER, JR, & CO., 


20 Soutnu Ercutu St., 





Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





| ADIEs’ INE (USTOM SHOES, 


Ready-made and made to measure. 





—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR— 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





Philadelphia Mourning Store. 
JONES & FISHER, 





918 CHESTNUT STREET. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 








SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH. 
ALEX. R. HARPER & BRO., 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. (Over McAlilister’s.) 


ae PED p, 
¥e" CURTAINS &.  * 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0, 


Nos. 21 & 23 Nortu TEntTH Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 
STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK MAKERS, 
PRINTERS, 

No. 509 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


Second Story. 
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M’CALLUM,CREASE& SLOAN 
CARPETINGS, 


Nos. 1012 and ro14 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 





Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Executior of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Rentin g of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 





——DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ROBINS, oe L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD y TOWNSEND, AMES M. AERTSEN 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, Hon. WM. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 


BE rie B. COMEGYS, 
STUS HEATON, 
DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


. P. McCULLAGH, EDWARD 3 HANDY, 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 


WILLIAM S. GRANT. 








5| 17.1921 NORTH SYS; Oe 
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A. G. CLEMMEK & COS 


Piano eQ)rcan Ha 


1300 Chestnut sureet, 


CARRIAGES 


AND 


LIGHT WAGONS. 


THE STANDARD FOR 
| STYLE, 
Durapi.ity, 
ELEGANCE. 


Wm. D. Rocers, 


1007-1011 CHESTNUT ST. 











— PIANOS BY—. 


HALLET & DAVIS CO. 
IVERS & POND CO. 
VOSE & SONS. 
CALENBERG & VAUPEL. 





— ORGANS BY— 


GEO. WOODS & CO. 
TAYLOR & FARLEY. 
MILLER CO. 


STAR PARLOR CO. “ARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, and STUTTGART, 





Manufactory, Thirteenth and Parrish Sts. 





Particular attention is asked to the HALLET & Davis 
Upright Pianos. An examination will prove that they 
excel in tone, touch, durability and appearance. 

Ivers & PonD’s Pianos, although new claimants here, 
have an established reputation at home and will certainly 
give satisfaction abroad. Our stock is the finest, variety 
the largest, prices most moderate. 


A. G. CLemmMer & Co., 


1300 CHESTNUT STREET, 





W ORK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
121 South Third Street, 

Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stoc 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 
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UARTERS oA gpa 
TO SELECT FROM. 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city eee 

ces. Dress Good ds, Silks, Shaw!s, Trimmin 

iery, Upholstery, Faney Goods, Ledies’ Dresses, 

Wraps, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
Coods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &e. 


in 
Gorrespondence solicited. 


Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE? ” mailed free on 
application. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


A. BECKER, 


(FROM PARIS,) ~ 


UPHOLSTERY 


AND 


FINE FURNITURE, 


1228 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


I). W. WORTHINGTON, 


—FiInE RoAD AND CARRIAGE HARNEss.— 




















HORSE FURNISHING GOODS, &c. 
REPAIRING PROMPTLY ATTENDED Tov. 


212 North Ninth Street. 


FINEST FLOWERS. 


We make a specialty of the Finest Cut Flowers, have New and 











Original Designs, and our Rates are Most Reasonable. Being 
anew house, we invite customers, and try to treat them in such 


a way as to keep thgm. 
C. H. GRIGG & CO., Florists, 


108 S. Twelfth St., Phila. 
Twelfth, below Chestnut. 


W.P.Watter’sSons ° 


1233 Market St., Philadelphia. 
TurningLathes, 
Scroll Saws, Tools 
and Supplies for 
Amateur and 
Light Machine 
, Work. Send stamp 

~~ Jor Catalogue. 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA 











RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location cf rooms. 





‘AMES P. WOOD & CO., 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood's American Kitchener 
39 SO ‘FOURTH STREEZT. 
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SPRING TRADE. 


EVERY EVIDENCE THAT A LARGE BUSI- 
NESS WILL BE DONE. 


EXTRACT FROM EDITORIAL COLUMNS OF “ THE PRESS” 
OF APRIL 20TH. 





MERCHANT TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 


“ The demand this season for fine goods,” said Benja- 
min Thompson, son of E, O. Thompson, the importer 
and merchant tailor, No. 9028 Walnut Street, “is greater 
by far than that of any season for several years past. 
The increased demand began last autumn, since which 
time business has been unexceptionally good. The recent 
particular fancy for fine goods is owing to the fact that 
the people have become tired of the cheaper qualities. 
Cheviots and other rough-faced goods have given way to 
finer and more dressy materials of subdued shades, such 
as dark green and olive. As to styles, the Americanized 
English are the most fashionable and are almost exclu- 
sively used. Clothing this season is conspicuous for neat- 
ness of fit, it being cut to define the form snugly, yet 
without being too tight. For the present, frock coats are 
the most fashionable for street wear, but as the weather 
becomes warmer open coats will be in demand. I 
would like to add, while on this subject,that no better 
tailoring mechanics than those we have in Philadelphia 
are to be had anywhere, and no better evidence of this 
truth is afforded than in the fact that we send ordered 
goods every day to all parts of the country.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GYPSIES. 


With Sketches of the English, Welsh, Russian and Austrian 
Romany. Including Papers on the Gypsy Language. By 
Cuartes G. Lsevanp, author of ‘‘The English Gypsies and 
Their Language,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. §2 

Mr. Leland embodies in this book the results of many years’ 
study of the gypsies, their origin, language and life, and &, pro- 
duced a most valuable and interesting work. 





SATCHEL GUIDE, 1882. 


A Satchel Guide for the Vacation. Tourist in Europe. Revised 
Edition tor 1882 A compact itinerary of the British Isles, 
Belgium and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzerland, 
France, Austria and Italy. With maps. 16mo, roan, flexible. g2. 








CHRISTUS: A Mystery. 


By Henry WapswortH LonGre.ttow. Comprising ‘‘ The Divine 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ The Golden Legend,” and ‘“‘ The New England 
Tragedies.” With a Prelude, connecting Interludes, and 
Finale. New Household Edition, uniform in binding with the 
Household Edition of Longtcllow’s Poems, 12mo, cloth. 2 





NEW EDITIONS. 
PARTON’S “Life of Horace Greeley.’ With Portrait and 
Illustrations. 


PARTON’S ‘‘General Butler in New Orleans.” With 
Portrait and Maps. 


Both volumes bound in same style as Parton’s ‘‘ Voltaire.’’ 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 each. 





A COMPREHENSIVE 
COMMENTARY ON THE QURAN: 


Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary Discourse, with 
additional Notes and Emendations. Together with a complete 
Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By 
Rev. E. M. Wuerry, M.A, Vol. X XIX. in the Philosophical 
Library 8vo, gilttop. $4.50. 

A work of great value to all who are interested in the Koran, or 
in Comparative Religion. 





*,* For sale by all book-sellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by the publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


H. MUHR’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Mitchell Fletcher & Co., 


TWELFTH AND CHESTNUT STs., 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 




















D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE F$UST PUBLISHED: 
I. 
HISTORY OF THE FORMATION OF 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Uniform with, and a continuation of, the au- 
thor’s ‘* History of the United States.’’ 2 
vols., 8vo. Price, $2.50 per vol. 

These volumes, while published separately, 
really form the eleventh and twelfth volumes of 
the ‘‘History of the United States,’’ being 
directly connected with volume ten, last pub- 
lished. 

II. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. Lecxy. Vols. III. and IV. 


Volumes III. and IV. extend from the acces- 
sion of George III. to 1784, the opening 
year of Pitt’s first ministry, covering the 
period of the American Revolution. Pub- 
lished by arrangement with the author. 

Large 12mo (uniform with Vols. I. and II., of 
which new editions are nowready). Price, 
$2.25 per vol. 

Ill. 

MOoNTESQUIEU’S CONSIDERATIONS ON THE 
CAUSES OF THE GRANDEUR AND DECca- 
DENCE OF THE ROMANS. 

A New Translation, together with an Intro- 
duction, Critical and Illustrative Notes, and 
an Analytical Index. By JeHu Baker. 
Being incidentally a Rational Discussion of 
the Phenomena and the Tendencies of His- 
tory in General. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 





For sale ty all book-sellers ; or will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Dorothea. 


The Tenth Round-Robin Novel, 





i6mo., $1. - 

“« The story of it all is told with a brightness and cleverness which 
at times almost flash into ae and the book is one to fill out 
a leisure hour very pleasantly, though with nothing more than 
pleasure, pure and simple. That, however, is something to be 
thankful for.”’—Literary World. i 

“ A bright little novelette.”"—W. V. Times. 

“ A fascinating story.’’—Boston Times. 

“ One of the most charming of the Round-Robin series yet pub- 
lished.”’"— Vale Courant. 

‘Its author—whom we take, from internal evidence, to be a 
philadelphian, -is to be congratulated on having achieved a real 
success.”’—Philadelphia Jelegraph. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


- =BRUBAL CAI 


ANTED a few BRIGHT Masons to 
sell the Finest MASONIC ENGRAV- 
ING ever published in this country. 
: For particulars and descriptive circulars, 
apply to the Publishers, 
BRADLEY & COMPANY, 


66 N, 4th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ESTABLISHED 1864. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


A Large Stock Just Received, and always on hand, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
Including the Latest Publications. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Importer, 

15 & 17 North Thirteenth St., Philada. 








}: E. CALDWELL & Co, 


SoL_e AGENTS IN AMERICA 
——FOR——- 


Tue Exrecren Watcu. 


No. g02 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





JNO. C, CORNELIUS. CHAS, BE, CORNELIUS. A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CO. 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Work, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 





—THE— 
WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND Enaine BuiLpInc 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RaILway FrRoGs, CROSSINGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





WM. SELLERS & Co,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Umbrellas 4 Parasols, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WAREROOMS: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
‘*Columbia’’ Fast Color Gingham Umbrellas. 








